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THE OWEN ORGANISATIO! 


Rubery, Owen & Co. Ltd., of Darlaston isa great company 
with large resources, almost an industrial town on its own, 
occupying 70 acres in the Black Country, cradle of British 
_ Engineering skill. Rubery Owen is the foundation of the Owen 
Organisation. The Owen Organisation is an Industrial Commonwealth of - 
46 subsidiary and associated companies in Great Britain, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and India making motor vehicle chassis, axles, wheels, bodies and 
cabs; aircraft equipment; office furniture; oil-fired heating equipment; nuts and bolts, 
structural steel work, machine tools. Unit Head machines and cutting tools, 


fork trucks, pallets, agricultural and earth-moving equipment, ferrous and ion 2. 


move jencaus castings and practically anything you can think of in metal, Ae 
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"N his pioneer writings on scientific management, Frederick 
Winslow Taylor often used the term ‘ systematic soldiering ’ 


_set and maintain standards of output below the expectations 
T ‘ lor ee restriction of output “was due to archaic 


betriat- countries in the last half-century, may be roughly 
lagement- worker pega. Taylor saw the ooo as one 


‘and: maintain output at hight levels; and to kee down costs 
pe “unit by the best use 2) pochinesy, meee and labour. 


ccording to Maxon. siatsgers ought to set precise standards 
yhich they expect workers to conform, and then bring about 
\ditions which make attainment of these possible. He held 
> barbarous to believe that a ‘ fair day’s work’ is a matter 
ments and ‘claimed that it could be scientifically Bes. 


“work-place is “properly laid out, the ScGpek tools 


dividual workers would strive to reach and maintain 
always provided that workers were properly selected 
for the tasks they were assigned. If all these things 


to describe the behaviour of workers who, acting in concert, 


peansement, ‘We aucmaly use the | less colourful term 
Ss of np io administration. His own sya of scientific 


ibed as an administrative solution to this problem of © 


d when required, and so on. Then, given the right 


peer: = provided the basic E snimics to. 


q ‘Systematic Soldiering’ in Industry 
By T. LUPTON. 


do them—then there will be an end to ‘systematic soldiering ’. 


If they are not done, then who can blame workers if they set 
their own standards, plan their own work, and generally act in 
what they think are their best interests. This proposed solution to ~ 
the problem of restriction of output is a techno-administrative 
one, based largely upon the transfer of planning functions from 


_ the shop floor to special management department. 


Underlying Taylor’s argument are ideas about industrial 


_ society and individual human motivation. He believed that there 


exists a strong bond of common interest and aim which links 
employers, managers, and workers, and links all these into the 
wider society. The existence of this bond becomes obscured, 
so the argument goes, by the difficulties and disagreements which 
arise when these groups come together in a productive process, 
which is organized on traditional rule-of-thumb lines. It is these 
disagreements which are often fastened upon and exploited by 


‘special interests, such as trade unions. However, if the productive 


process were to be rationally organized, the underlying community 
of interest and aim would become more apparent. People would 
see that the rewards they received were commensurate with their 
contribution to a common purpose. Taylor’s main idea about 
human motivation was that individuals would respond to the offer 
of more money for more effort, overcoming their natural laziness, 


and co-operating willingly. 


These ideas and solutions have been sharply criticized. Against 


them it has been argued that society is not merely an 


agglomeration of raterialistic individuals, upon whom patterns 
of organization can be stamped. Neither the offer of more cash, 
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other modes of analysis, which might be more fruitful. 


E f 
‘Allowed Times’ and Bonus Earnings 


or of anyone else. To achieve heightened co-operation, 


argument goes, management must learn social skills; must give 
good leadership; listen, consult, inform, and so on. 


The theory on which this argument rests regards the group, — 


rather than the individual, as the significant unit. Men form 


groups, and groups set standards of behaviour for their members. 
Therefore it is management’s task to see that small groups within 
the organization are somehow imbued with enthusiasm for the 
aims of the whole. 

These two points of view about restriction of output and wider 
problems of industrial co-operation together form a basis for . 
most modern management practice and ‘teaching. For the most 
part they rest on theories generalized from management 
experience, or, at second hand, from the findings of social 
scientific research. They seek their explanations of human social 
behaviour and develop techniques to modify it, within the factory 
context. There are other ways of looking at the problem, and 


A Worker’s Contract 

When a man takes employment as a wage earner, he becomes 
party to a contract with his employer. But this contract is unlike 
a contract of sale. The worker does not undertake to sell to his 
employer precisely defined amounts of a product, or of effort, 
in return for his wage. He merely undertakes to make his skill 
and capacity for work available to the employer, for specified 
periods of time, for an agreed wage. What he then gives in the 
way of skill or effort is something to be settled on the spot, as 
it were, in light of the situation; and this settlement will rest on 
how notions of ‘a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay’ are 
interpreted by workers and by the managers. 

If we are to understand why workers cherish, and act upon, 
notions of a fair day’s work which differ from those of manage-_ 
ment, so that the ‘effort bargain’, as Berhend has called it, 
results in output below what management feels it has a right to 
expect, it does not help merely to label what has happened 

‘ restriction of output ’. All this tells us is that management thinks 


that its ideas are more valid than those of workers. Equally, there ~ 


is no valid argument to support any claims workers make for 
their ideas, or their actions. One reaches a dead end because one 
has asked the wrong questions. 

In carrying out my research I worked as a labourer in an 
engineering workshop. There were a score or so semi-skilled, 
male assembly workers in the shop. Mostly, these were young 
married men, and, typically, they had worked at two or three 


other jobs before coming to the firm. All of them were of the 
- working class, not only in the sense that they were wage-earning | 


manual workers but in the sense that they came from families of 
Wwage-earning manual workers and mostly lived in rented houses 
in densely populated urban areas with others of their kind. 


The men worked mostly in stable pairs of ‘mates’. Over and 


_ above their basic rates of pay they were paid bonus, as indi- 


viduals, according to the time they saved on the times allowed 

to complete each assembly job. These allowed times were estab-_ 

lished after stop-watch studies carried out by rate-fixers, and~ 
usually after a good deal of i aia about the rate-fixer’ s 

initial offer. 

_ Most of the assembly work coming into the shop cantied an 

allowed time, and the possibility of bonus earnings. It came in 

great variety, in small batches or single orders. The allocation 

of work to the men was carried out by the foremen. There was 

no mass-production sequence. Each assembly job was started and 
completed by one pair of mates, or sometimes by one person. 


All the men endorsed the general view that the firm was a good . 
one to work for but they were critical in detail about poe concen 


planning as it affected them. 

- When I worked there the workers had evolved a form of. 
adjustment to their situation which took the shape of a fairly 
tight control by the whole group over the bonus earnings of 
individuals, There was a ceiling on Sette and, since ete 
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formally required to do, would, as the men believe 
an invitation to management to tighten them up. And 


_ I have heard of numerous examples of this ‘ cross-booking ” 


manipulation. Women workers also seem to be ready to sanction 
behaviour which in general conforms to the demands Fons ; 


sane pen Sp. 


at the attitude of managers to their behaviour. 
The chief instrument of control was the 
dure. Some tasks yielded little bonus for much effort, 


bonus for little effort—the so-called tight and loos 
have declared the exact time saved on loose times, .a 


have meant loss of bonus, or giving more effort for the ‘same 


bonus. So when booking time men were careful to observe the - 


tule hot to book over the ‘ ceiling *. So some surplus hours were 
kept ‘up the cuff’, or in the ‘ bank’. These could be used either 
to offset the effect of tight times, or as a safeguard against ‘situa- 
tions when, owing to programming difficulties, work became short, — 


_ and time had to be booked at the ‘ lower’ time rate, I have heard - 


this practice described as ‘ squirrelling’ in other industries. And 
tech- 2 
nique from other workshops. The total effect of the ‘ fiddle ’, 5 aS 
it was called in the shop, was to introduce stability into earnings 
by ironing out potential fluctuations due to factors outside the > 
control of the workers. ¥ 
-The ‘ fiddle’ also gave workers some ney to hold fhe pace ; 


of work at a level which they considered reasonable. And they 


were quite specific about what this pace was. Too ‘great a deviation 
from this pace by individuals, either up or down, in all but ex- 
ceptional cases, invited adverse comment, which was usually 


effective. 


Collective Action _ ? * 
Clearly these workers shared certain ce about ris proper | 


_ pace of work and the proper level of earnings for them as semi-— 


skilled workers, and they acted collectively upon them. They also — 
valued stability in earnings. It is not easy to trace the source of — 
these ideas, nor the process by which they come to be expressed 
in certain kinds of action. My hunch is that the. general ideas — 


are the result of experience of working-class boys in the home 


and the community, which become particularized as the result 
of industrial experience. Newcomers to the group in which I 
worked found little difficulty in accepting the norms and practices 
of the group. The social process by which the group preserved 
the norms by using sanctions of sarcasm, ridicule, and hard 
argument was plain to see and to understand. == 

It was my impression that the managers did not regard. ‘the 
‘ fiddle ’ as restriction of output; and I myself thought that, given 
the circumstances, the complete abolition of cross-booking would 
have had little effect on levels of output. It would seem that the 
problem is partly one. arising” from the shape of our social struc- 


_ ture generally, which gives rise to differential sets of expectations | 


of different social strata, rather than a problem wholly arising 
within the factory, and susceptible to administrative solutions. 
This idea of the extra-factory origin of notions of ‘work-pace 5 
and earnings level, and even attitudes to work and to managerial — 
authority, seem to be borne out by studies of women workers 
carried out at Manchester. In general, we have found a lack of 
interest amongst women workers in collective pace setting or bo 


tions of enrol It is true that in factories Where | ; 


ment control oad to a fairly precise definition of mar 
expectations, where the tasks are repetitive and of se 
and where standardized « components are used, ‘But it i 
that — work is of Seyargeal empiniore 3 ‘ 


are set by. the whole Y 
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_ solutions to the problem of management-worker co-operation. 

Some of the reasons for differences in behaviour and values 
between managers and workers may be sought in their position 
in the social structure, but since social strata or classes are partly 
defined by occupation these two things are to some extent mutually 
dependent. The extent of the social and cultural gulf between 
managers and workers may be affected in particular cases by 
economic and technological factors, by size of enterprise, by local 
tradition, and so on. There is some evidence to show, for example, 
that the smooth industrial relations of the steel industry are 
encouraged by the team organization characteristic of steel tech- 
nology; by the promotion opportunities this offers to semi- 
skilled workers; and by the low labour component in costs, which 
eases the downward pressure on wages. Steelworks often dominate 
a local community, so that traditions of family association with 
the industry develop. In mining, however, where there are similar 
community traditions, it is the economics and technology of 
mining which seem to emphasize management-worker antagonism. 

As one looks at each industry or factory, in its social-structural 
and community setting, one begins to discern characteristic pat- 
terns of connected influences, which are associated with char- 
acteristic modes of workshop behaviour and management-worker 
relationships. It does not follow that such behaviour and relation- 
ships cannot be changed but it is clear that there are limits to the 
effectiveness of technical and administrative expedients. 

Social scientists will see that I am pleading for more research 
of the kind which examines factory social behaviour within its 
social-structural and economic context, and less research on ‘ bits” 
of behaviour out of context—labour turnover, communications, 
and the like. They may disagree with my conclusions, but would 

think the point was worth making. But managers and trade 
unionists, who are showing increasing interest in the work of 
social scientists in industry, are less interested in theoretical 
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questions of research design and the formulation of research 
problems than in the immediate implications of research findings 
for industrial policy. 

The findings of recent research on workshop behaviour do lead 
to some conclusions which may be generalized. The evidence I 
have mentioned supports a view that the concept of a ‘ fair day’s 
work ’ is a social concept, as well as a technical and physiological 
one. If this is so then it follows that there will be arguments 
about it, however refined the techniques of time study and rating 
may become; and I would take this to be an argument for more 
workshop on-the-spot bargaining about the relationship between 
effort and reward, involving workers and their representatives. 
Many firms have introduced such procedures, but too often they 
seem to rest on a basis of paternalism, rather than on recog- 
nition of discrepant but equally valid claims and ideas. To develop 
such procedures fully might involve some hard re-thinking about 
trade-union structure and policy, particularly about the role and 
status of workshop representatives, as well as about the basis of 
authority in industry. 

One further conclusion is suggested, and this refers to the 
training of managers. Miss Joan Woodward, in her work on the 
relation between technology and management structure, has cast 
doubt on the value of teaching so-called general principles of 
administration. Research on workshop behaviour confirms this 
view. But I would go further and say that a manager should know, 
in addition to his professional skills and techniques, a good deal 
about the relationship of industry and society, and about the 
methods of the social sciences. 

Although there are few who would quarrel with this as an 
idea, so strong is the demand for technological skills that this 
kind of teaching, if it is attempted at all, is frequently regarded 
as rather marginal activity. I believe that it should be given a 
prominent place in the training of managers and technologists. 

—Third Programme 


Shake-up in Soviet Broadcasting 


By HUGH LUNGHI 


OST of us, I imagine, form some sort of picture, 
however nebulous, when we see or hear the words 
‘Moscow Radio’. There are people in the world, 
_MA obviously, who think of Moscow Radio as the Voice 
of Hope, or as the harbinger of freedom. Others, more cynically, 
have lately discovered it as a source of free gifts which it has 
been distributing to entice listeners to take part in its ‘ quiz’ pro- 
grammes. Then there are those 
who, perhaps, think of Moscow 
Radio as a kind of wicked dragon, 
at one moment breathing fire and 
slaughter, or just hot air, and the 
next moment seductively poisoning 
the ether with hate and subtly 
stirring up trouble between friends 
and allies. But what do the Rus- 
sians themselves think of their 
broadcasting service? 

Judging by a recently adopted 
edict of the Soviet Communist 
_ Party’s Central Committee, they do 

not think much of it, The com- 
plete text of this Party decree has 
not yet been published, for reasons 
which will emerge later. But a full 
‘summary of it appeared in two 
_ specialist Soviet publications* last 
‘month. It was not until the middle 
of this month that Pravda, the chief 
newspaper of the Communist Party, 
commented on the decree. The 
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summary of the Party’s edict covers only domestic and sound 
broadcasting and television in the Soviet Union. The external 
services of Soviet Radio are only briefly mentioned. According 
to this summary, the situation on the home broadcasting front is, 
in the Communist Party’s view, little short of chaotic. Radio and 
television programmes are poor, technical facilities are inadequate 
and out of date, and the people in charge are practically a bunch 


Recording a concert by a brass band at the Moscow radio centre 
*In Party Life, No. 4, 1960, and in Soviet Press, No. 2, 1960 
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of incompetents. We must, of course, take these Party strictures 
with a pinch of salt. It is the customary thing for the Party to 
paint the blackest picture when it wants to initiate a blitz on some 
sector of the public service. But complaints from the public, too, 
about the radio and television have been appearing with fairly 
frequent regularity in the Soviet press for a few years past. The 
sudden appearance of a special and most comprehensive Party 
edict on the subject betrays a more than ordinary degree of 
anxiety on the part of the Soviet authorities. Its timing and the 
internal evidence of the edict itself suggest that the Soviet 
Government’s recent decision to suspend the jamming of foreign 
broadcasts may well have been partly responsible for this concern. 

In the eyes of the Soviet Communist Party the policy of co- 
existence with other countries, which entails the opening up of 
contacts with the non-Communist world, is not unattended by 
grave risks for the Soviet régime. Since the start of the year the 
authorities have, therefore, taken several steps to counteract what 
they call the ‘alien influences ’ from abroad. Soviet citizens, it is 
felt, might succumb to such influences more easily now that access 
to them is somewhat less dangerous. Among the chief measures 
the Party has taken are another edict, issued at the beginning of 
this year, ordering a general improvement of propaganda all 
round: that decree dealt primarily with newspapers, literature, 
and Communist Party lecturers and ‘ agitators’; then at the end 
of January a Congress was held of a semi-governmental body, 
which has the formidable but self-explanatory title of the Society 
for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge. The 
Party’s edict on radio and television is the latest in this series of 
acts aiming, as it is officially put, to imbue Soviet people with ‘a 
Communist consciousness ’. 

But it would be rash and probably quite wrong to assume that 
the fear of ‘ Western ’, or non-Communist, ideas was the only, or 
even the most important motive behind the Party’s measures. The 
Party’s earlier edict, on propaganda in general, indicated a wide- 
spread apathy towards ‘ ideology’ on the part of the vast majority 
of people, who would have little or no direct contact with 
‘Western’ influences. This popular indifference to ideological 
indoctrination—we might call it ‘ audience resistance ’"—has grown 
with the relaxation, over the past few years, of the harsher aspects 
of the régime in Russia. The people have been allowed to develop 
a taste for the minor pleasures of life, and the authorities have to 
some extent pandered to these longings. But as a result their 
ideological grip on the people has weakened. What does this mean 
in practice? The Soviet press gives plenty of examples and so does 
the latest Party decree. When people lose their ideological ‘ Com- 
munist consciousness’ they become, according to the authorities, 
lazy, neglectful in their work, unscrupulous, and even crooked. 


Televising Dostoevsky’s Uncle’s Dream at the Moscow television centre 
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Such corruption spreads even to the higher ranks, They acquire, 
in the official. vocabulary, a ‘possessive psychology’ and a 
‘ private-ownership mentality’. As a result the Communist Party’s 
policies for ‘the expanding construction of communism ’—more 
specifically, the Seven-Year Plan—fail to be carried out, On a 
slightly different, and in the long run more dangerous, level 
people develop ‘apolitical attitudes ’, ‘ cosmopolitan ideas’ and, 
in the non-Russian Soviet Republics, ideas of ‘ bourgeois 
nationalism ’. 

The Soviet newspapers admit that these things, even on the 
more everyday plane, can and do happen through reading foreign 
literature or listening to foreign broadcasts. Only a month or two 
ago.the army newspaper Red Star reported the sad case of Private 
Shevtsov, who began to listen ‘ quite frequently ’, wrote Red Star, 
“to the anti-Soviet broadcasts of several capitalist radio stations ’. 
The result: Shevtsov became irresponsible in his military duties, 
started drinking and ‘formed liaisons with ladies of easy virtue ’. 

All this kind of thing would not happen, the Party seems to 
think, if the various organs of Soviet propaganda were doing their 
job properly. Radio and television should play a vital and growing 
part. In fact it is the Soviet authorities’ belief that ideological 
indoctrination is the primary raison d’étre of the broadcasting 
services. The latest edict of the Party declares that ‘the main task’ 
of radio and television is to “ mobilize the toilers for the successful 
implementation of the Seven-Year Plan’. Next they should, in 
the words of the edict, ‘tell of the superiority of socialism over 
capitalism ’; and finally, they must ‘ unmask the lies of imperialist 
propaganda’. At the same time radio and television should 
‘educate ’ the Soviet people in a spirit of ‘ pride for their country 
and irreconcilability towards bourgeois ideology ’. 

The Party’s edict seems to be in agreement with the present-day 
opinion of the Soviet public about the broadcasting services, which 
is that the general level of Moscow Radio and other Soviet radio 
and television stations is low. For the Party this means that the 
medium cannot carry out its task of educating the people. The 
authorities are worried that audiences will drop even further, 
if the present low standard persists. But the Party sees the remedy 
in more, not less, political propaganda, The edict does mention the 
need to improve the artistic and entertainment level of pro- 
grammes, but these requirements come well down on the list. 

What are the specific criticisms that the Communist Party levels 
against Soviet radio and television? There are actually three 
central domestic sound programmes and, in Moscow, even two 
television channels. Nevertheless the edict complains that domestic 
service listeners have no choice of programmes. For several years 
the numerous regional stations in the Soviet Union have com- 
plained, albeit tentatively, that they were compelled to rebroadcast 
the central programmes of Moscow Radio and 
little else. The Party edict now recognizes these 
facts and declares that Soviet broadcasting 
‘remains, in essence, a one-programme opera- 
tion ’, Moreover the edict admits that even this 
limited fare can hardly be heard in many parts 
of the north, in Siberia, and in the Far East. 
Although the authorities do not say so 
in the published part of the edict, they 
seem to feel that the lack of variety, combined 
with the technical difficulties of reception, 
may well tempt Soviet listeners to switch 
more and more to foreign stations, particularly 
now that the obstacle of jamming has been 
removed. This danger, of course, is not so 
immediate for Soviet television viewers, At 
present there are only 4,000,000 television sets 
in use in the U.S.S.R., compared with some 
10,000,000 in this country which has only a 
quarter of the population of the Soviet Union. 
As the Communist Party’s edict points out, 
radio in the Soviet Union has by far the 
greatest audience. There are, in fact, nearly 
11,000,000 sets and 28,000,000 wired speakers 
in use there. 

As for the content of programmes, the edict 
declares that both radio and television are 
‘uninteresting’ and ‘unconvincing’, Pro- 
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grammes are too long and too formal. Sound effects are contrived 
and artificial, There is a lack of ‘ informal, unforced interviews ’. 
Obviously Russia does not have her John Freeman. This is 
hardly surprising, because, like any Soviet journalist, the Soviet 
radio or television ‘interviewer has to stick rigidly to his brief, 
for fear of putting a foot wrong politically. The charge of 
‘timidity is also levelled against the Soviet television for simply 
lifting programmes from the theatre and the cinema instead of 
creating something specifically for the new medium. And so the 
list of complaints goes on, The main cause of these shortcomings 
the decree finds in the administration and the personnel of 
Soviet Radio and Television. The Central and local State Com- 
mittees of Radio and Television, which are government depart- 
ments directly responsible to the ‘Cabinet’, and which govern 
the broadcasting services, are ‘complicated’ and ‘ cumbersome ’. 
The employees are stated often to be failures from other walks 
of life: They are accused of trying to set up a monopoly and of 
blocking young talent. Chaotic organization leads to haste and 
errors in programmes. In fairness to the employees of the Soviet 
broadcasting services, I ought to mention that the domestic 
services have for a long time been treated as the Cinderella of 
Soviet propaganda media. For example, although the total broad- 
casting done by the many local stations is considerable, much of 
it is repetition and the three main domestic programmes have 
only about a quarter of the broadcasting time of the Soviet 
external services, which last year reached the record and almost 
incredible total of nearly 1,000 broadcasting hours a week. 

What is perhaps most surprising about the Party’s edict are the 
charges it makes of technical backwardness in the facilities avail- 
able to Soviet radio and television. If true, it suggests that the 
hitherto lavish expenditure of resources on jamming has starved 

_ domestic broadcasting in Russia. Techniques and equipment such 
as multi-programme line transmission, and mechanized and auto- 
_ matic control and feeding of rediffusion stations, which have been 
_ in use for some time in several Western countries, have hardly- 
been introduced in Russia, if the edict is to-be believed. In Soviet 
television there are scarcely any studios with facilities for filming 
. or the necessary laboratories. Most studios ‘do not even have 
projectors for viewing 16 mm. film’. Programmes are wasted and 
_ regional stations suffer because there is no centralized system of 
telerecording and distribution. There is no equipment for filming 
‘from the kinescope screen ’. Visual recording on magnetic tape— 
_ *Video-tape’, which was introduced in this country some time 
-ago—has not yet been developed in Russia. 
- The main object of the Communist Party’s edict is to issue 
the necessary orders.to remedy all these faults. Most of the 
technical shortcomings are to be remedied within the next two 
_ years. There is to be a streamlining of programme planning and 
administration. The edict makes various suggestions for pro- 


> 


grammes: the one to which it attaches most importance is that — 
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radio and television should give the fullest 
coverage of all to the Communist Party’s 
Congresses and Plenary Sessions. But apart 
from this the interesting thing about many of 
the suggestions is that they bear distinct traces 
of foreign and (one would like to think) 
particularly of British broadcasting and tele- 
vision techniques, In fact it looks as though the 
Party edict is largely the outcome of lessons 
learnt by Soviet radio and television personnel 
during their trips abroad in the last year 
or two. 

The edict orders more ‘ quiz’ programmes, 
brains’ trusts, answers to listeners’ letters, 
‘uninhibited direct interviews with listeners ’. 
Leading public figures, in particular Ministers, 
are to appear regularly at specific times with 
answers to ‘the toilers’ queries’. This kind of 
radio parliamentary question-time, perhaps 
modelled on the B.B.C.’s ‘ Who Goes Home? ” 
programme, is to be a regular feature of Soviet 
television as well as of radio. One of the main 
objectives is to introduce variety and genuinely 
alternative programmes, and to this end 
regional programmes are going to be allowed 
more independence, and will broadcast more in tocal languages, 
as well as exchanging programmes amongst each other, ‘ Tass’ 
is to provide a much speedier news service than it has managed 
to do so far, But the radio service is to train its own corps of 
reporters in television techniques so that they will be interchange- 
able. Provision is to be made for a regular ‘ Children’s Hour’ 
on radio and television, to educate, as the decree puts it, ‘ young 
fighters for communism, irreconcilable towards bourgeois 
ideology’. Special ‘ councils’, including prominent personalities 
and listeners and viewers, are to be set up to advise the broad- 
casting services—an echo, perhaps, of the B.B.C. Schools’ 
Broadcasting Council. To people in this country it may come as 
a surprise to learn that some, if not all, of these things have not 
been done long ago in the U.S.S.R. 

But if the Party edict seems to be borrowing techniques from 
Western broadcasting services, its aim and the guiding hand 
that puts them into effect are utterly different. Until now admini- 
strative. control of the Soviet broadcasting services was in the 
hands of the State Committees for Radio and Television. The 
edict orders the local organizations of the Communist Party. to 
take over the main supervision of radio and television, even to 
the extent of sacking and appointing staff. As for the content 
of programmes, the Party organizations are ordered to exercise 
the highest degree of control and censorship and to initiate 
programme ideas. The Party’s edict sees the main purpose of 
radio and television as not to entertain and-inform but to indoc- 
trinate with one, and only one, political point of view. 
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Private Collecting — 


HEN Dr. Waagen, the German art critic, happened 
to call at Ince Blundell Hall in Lancashire, one day 
in 1850, his host Mr. Blundell Weld could show him 
only a ‘few of the paintings and sculptures in his 
dake collection there before having to depart for Liverpool on 
business. ‘I was left’, says Waagen, ‘to continue my inspection 
of these treasures as undisturbedly as if I had been the possessor 
of them ’. In the description that follows one can feel the charm _ 
that the collection had for a connoisseur who was looking for the 
first time at the works of art it contained. One can sense also the 
spirit of magic which seems always to give life to such collections, 
and which our modern museum directors try so hard to recapture. 
We print today a broadcast by Mr., Geoffrey Grigson about 
the sculptures and marbles of Ince Blundell. Last winter these 
were given to the city of Liverpool, and there has since been a 
fear that the collection might be dispersed. Few, however, will 
dispute the wisdom of Mr. Grigson’s plea that the marbles should 
not be split up, but should be available—as a whole—to exercise 
from some new home their magic over fresh generations. 
Among the private collections of works of art that still survive 
in Europe none is more famous than that of the Queen. A week 
ago a Ministry of Works estimate revealed that the private chapel 


at Buckingham Palace is to be repaired, and that part of it, when - 


finished, is to become an art gallery. This means that from the 


end of next year the public will have a chance of seeing a regular — 


flow of exhibitions drawn from the Queen’s own collections of 
paintings, drawings, furniture, and other objets d’art. In recent 


years the Queen has been as generous in lending treasures to 


various exhibitions as King George VI was in allowing so many 
of his pictures to be seen at the Royal Academy in 1946. While 
those works of art whose traditional home is at Hampton Court 
or Windsor Castle (among them many of the larger Renaissance 
paintings) are familiar to all who have sought them out, others 
are comparatively unknown to the general public, The possibility 


of seeing them is a valuable gain, particularly perhaps the chance ~ 
_of looking at the Dutch cabinet pictures, including superb examples — 
by Rembrandt, Vermeer, and Gerard Ter Borch, the pictures and ; 


drawings by Canaletto, and some of the incomparable examples of 
English cabinet furniture designed by craftsmen like William Vile. 

In the next two years there will undoubtedly be hard work 
ahead for Sir Anthony Blunt, the Surveyor of the Queen’s 


Pictures, and his deputy, Mr. Oliver Millar, in order to arrange 


exactly how different parts of the royal collections may be selected 


for display to the best advantage. Behind their activities, the — 


public may gradually become aware of the rapidly growing 
personal interest of the Queen herself in the magnificent works 
of art which she has inherited. Something of this can already 
be seen in those of the freshly decorated state rooms at Windsor 


_ Castle which are being re-opened as they are finished. The Queen 
-may well be revealing the same flair for good taste that was 


possessed by the Prince Consort, George IV, and Charles I. It is 
to be hoped meanwhile that her invitation to the public will 


stimulate interest in the other private collections in Britain, like 


Ince Blundell and Apsley House, which are always on show and 
not aay sufficiently visited, 


_ visited Salisbury and who had written that ‘the worst 


US. colonialist forces in Africa. 


“~~ only one person, Luebke, the West German Fed 
example for all Africa’. Had Herr Luebke 


WORLD COMMENT on ‘dete = pitice at S 


policies of the South African Government has been. 


sally condemnatory. It has differed mainly in some e morals 

which have been drawn. Cairo radio. in an Englis broadcast 
to West Africa, declared that the apartheid policy is applied also 

in the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, ‘Kenya, Tanganyika, and other 
British territories, The commentator said that in Rhodesia the 
African worker is paid £6, while Europeans, doing the same work, : 
receive £90, He quoted a United States Negress who had recently 


being called “mammy ” and hearing my husband, who has a 
_ American degree, called “ yey? ” by any clerk or ‘shop-girl who . 
happens to be white *. : 
_ In the United States the Bkade Globe wrote that for Americans 
there was a warning in the news that the South African massacres 
had stemmed from a campaign of non-violent coercion, ‘ like the 
one in the Southern States of America’; and the New York Post 
asked why the United States Administration was so critical of 
South Africa but failed to express strong disapproval of injustice 
in the American South, The West German. newspaper Die Welt 


said that, although it was easy to condemn the South African 


Government and to refer to events in Guinea, the Congo, or 
Kenya, the situation in South Africa was different because every 
fourth person there was a European, while in the other three ~ 
countries the whites were a tiny, disappearing minority. Riven 

In Norway the main Labour Party journal, Arbeiderbladet, 
wrote forthrightly that in South Africa 3,000,000 white people 
keep 10,000,000 negroes in slavery, whereas in other parts of | 
Africa there was a rapid development towards independence and ~ 
equal rights. The Melbourne Herald, in Australia, said that the 
slaughter at Sharpeville showed the horrifying consequences of 
white minority rule set on a calamitous course of race coercion, 

Russian broadcasters declared that the same policy of racial 
discrimination as in South Africa was being followed also by the 
authorities of the Central African Federation. One ecg trans- 
mission to South-East Asia said: ; 

There can be no doubt that the South African ptobes | 
would not have dared to ignore U.N. resolutions, would not 
have dared to defy world opinion, had it not been for the support 
- they are receiving in some Western capitals. The representatives 
of Britain and other colonial powers have refused to support 
U.N. resolutions condemning racism in South: Africa. It is no 
coincidence that Mr. Verwoerd, the South African Prime 
Minister, is constantly stressing in his speeches that he counts 
on Western support because his ae age 1 is a true pare 
of Western civilization. _ : 


Peking radio, in home and overseas transmissions, Sect ‘the ; 


American State Department’s expression of regret over the shoot- 


ings at Sharpeville as a stick wherewith to /betabous the United : 
States Government: ; 


‘In the statement the U.S.A. did not onanel ie the Scaih. 
African authorities immediately cease their persecution and dis- 
crimination against the Negro people of South Africa. On the — 
‘contrary it demanded that the African people of South Africa 
obtain redress for legitimate grievances by peaceful means. From 
the standpoint of the U.S. State Department the innocent — 
demonstrators, mown down by bullets, were still not. peaceful — 

enough. The real purpose of the State Department's 
is, with such sympathy, to win over the African ‘people ‘by. 
deception in order to” facilitate the accelerated Penetration: of the 


The East German radio drew a dierent ey » ee 


pies the great ceoples conferences Fae ‘yi ee 
should be saying: What. is being done i 


or ee, he would probably have 
= Biting sean aaa 
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Did You Hear That? 


HOW ‘THE MIKADO’ WAS BORN 

“THAT POPULAR COMIC OPERA, The Mikado, came about, like 
so many other stage successes, purely by accident’, said W. 
MACQUEEN-PoreE in ‘ Today’ (Home Service). ‘Its predecessor 
at the Savoy Theatre, Princess Ida, was declining, business was 
fading away, and Richard D’Oyly Carte, the manager, knew he 
must find something to follow 
it. So he got in touch with 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 

“Sullivan was not at all 
keen, he felt he was almost 
written out: he said his music 
was becoming repetitive, that 
he was getting typed, and, any- 
way, he did not like Gilbert’s 
new idea for a play—some- 
thing about a magic lozenge, 
which when taken changed the 
taker into somebody else. So 
there was deadlock. And then 
fate took a hand. A heavy 
Japanese sword fell from the 
wall in Gilbert’s study—it 
might have knocked him out if 
he had been sitting under it. 
He picked it up, he thought 
about it, and he remembered a 
Japanese exhibition in Ken- 
sington which he had recently 
seen, and suddenly inspiration 
flowed. He sent a message to 
Sullivan: “Mr. Sullivan, we 
are going to Japan”. 

‘And so they did, with 
splendid results. Sullivan liked the idea, Gilbert wrote a wonderful 
book. The Mikado was produced at the Savoy Theatre in March, 
1885; Sullivan conducted as usual, and Gilbert prowled about 
outside the theatre until the final curtain fell, as was his wont, 
and they both took curtain calls. The applause was tremendous, 
the enthusiasm was terrific, and although it did not perhaps get 
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Cutting peat in Co. Fermanagh, Northern Ireland 


George Grossmith as Ko-Ko, the Lord High 
Executioner, and (right) Sibyl Grey, Leonora 
Braham, and Jessie Bond as the ‘ Three Little 
in the original production of The 


Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 


too enthusiastic a press, the public acclaimed this delightful opera, 
and it is number one in the D’Oyly Carte repertory today ’. 


MEN VERSUS BOGS 


In an interview with Professor Estyn Evans in ‘ The Naturalist’ 
from Northern Ireland REG PARKER spoke of the peat bogs so 


typical of the Ulster landscape. ‘ The first effect of human inter- 
ference with the Irish environment was the encouragement of bog 
growth ’, he said. ‘ The destruction of the native forest on the hills 
by early man began a process of soil deterioration which in the 
course of time brought about the growth of peat over what had 
been forest land. But forest destruction was only one of several 
factors which brought about the extension of bog- 
+ land. In our cool humid climate, soils tend to de- 
teriorate slowly even under forest conditions, and 
much of the forest might have given way to bog 
even without man’s interference, especially since the 
climate seems to have been wetter at certain periods 
of pre-history. 

‘The main way in which man has changed the 
bogs has been by draining them and cutting out the 
turf for fuel. This has had a marked effect, over the 
years: much more of our lowland was once covered 
by peat than appears today. The quantity cut away 
has been enormous, and much of the area cleared of 
peat is now valuable agricultural land. 

‘There are useful plants which can thrive on the 
poor, acid peat. This line is being followed up in two 
ways. One is still in the experimental stage, the other 
is already changing the face of the Ulster country- 
side. Among the native plants of the bogland there 
are two which bear edible berries—the cranberry and 
the bilberry—but their fruits are small and the 
plants scarcely worth cultivating. Larger-fruited 
varieties have however recently been brought in from 
North America, and the possibility of introducing 
one or more of these as a commercial fruit crop for 
our bogs is being looked into. 

* The other useful plants which will grow on poor 
bogland are coniferous trees. A generation ago the 
Sitka spruce and the Lodgepole pine, both natives of 


}. Allan Cash Western North America, were being successfully 
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established on rough grazing land—some of it shallow peat bog— 
after the minimum of preparation. The deeper and wetter bogs 
at this time were regarded as unplantable. With the development, 
after the last war, of tracked towing vehicles capable of working 
on bog surfaces—even those too soft to walk on in safety—it 
became practicable to drain and prepare for planting land which 
had hitherto been unproductive. Plantations established in this 
way are now in their early stages of growth. 

‘The biggest change is to be seen in the’ hills, where the once 
extensive blankets of peat are eroding away. Running water and 
wind do most of the damage. The water cuts deep branching 
guileys, which dissect the peat 
layer into many tiny islands. The 
bare flanks of these islands dry out 
and are gradually whittled away 
by the strong mountain winds. 
More rarely, after heavy rain, 
when the peat is loaded with 
extra water, a whole section of 
the bog, perhaps fifty or 100 
yards across, will tear itself loose 
and go sliding and “ sploshing ” 
down hill. From studying the 
chaos on the sites soon after- 
wards, I think these bog slips 
might be a terrifying experience ’. 


MONSTER OF THE SEA 
*““The kraken sleepeth”: I 
wonder how many readers of 
Tennyson’s poem have wondered 
what a kraken is? ’, asked FRANK 
LANE in a talk in the Home 
Service. 

“The word is Norwegian and 
refers to a very large, many- 
armed sea-monster. It is usually 
regarded as a myth, like the 
fabulous bird, the roc, that could 
fly away with an elephant in its 
talons. Although kraken is a Nor- 
wegian word there are references 
to a similar creature in the 
ancient literature of several sea- 
faring nations. Remember the 
terrifying many-headed Hydra 
which Hercules fought. And we 
read too of the ‘Polyp’ which 
Pliny said raided the fishponds 
and had sinuous arms “knotted like clubs, thirty feet long ”. 

“These Greek legends are the earliest references to a many- 
armed sea-beast, and they almost certainly refer to a large 
octopus. But this is not the true kraken, which is not a creature 
of shallow seas. Hundreds of years later in France a man named 
Pierre Denys de Montfort played the kraken story for all it was 
worth. In his work Denys de Montfort shamelessly mixed science 
with fantasy. He invented a giant octopus and said that it wrapped 
its tentacles round the masts of a vessel and was on the point of 
dragging it to the bottom when the crew saved themselves by 
cutting off its immense arms with cutlasses and hatchets. Not 
content with that, which may have had some substance in fact, he 
then asserted that a horde of giant cephalopods sank ten men-o’- 
war in one night. 

“It is hardly surprising that scientists did not take such wild 
stories seriously. Then, one day in November 1873, in the seas 
off Newfoundland, something happened which put the kraken well 
and truly on the zoological map and made it impossible for even 
the most cautious scientist to doubt any longer. 

‘Four fishermen, hauling in a large herring-net, found it 
unusually heavy, and somehow it seemed alive. As it meared the 
surface it moved violently to and fro, as a net containing a 
captured lion might thresh around. When the net eventually broke 
the surface the fishermen saw what they had caught—a kraken, 
The net was a mass of writhing arms, and the men saw a barrel- 
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like head with two glaring eyes the size of plates. Through a 
rent in the net two long tentacles shot out like lassos. They 
quivered for a moment in the air, but the distance was too great 
and they shot back again. 

‘The fishermen were so alarmed they nearly cut the net free. 
But one of the men drew his sharp, fish-splitting knife, and, 
when the chance came, plunged it in behind the kraken’s eyes 
and rapidly severed the head from the rest of the body. 
Fortunately for him it had no bony neck. This kraken was care- 
fully preserved and photographed. The body was then carefully 
examined by A. E. Verrill, Professor of Zoology at Yale Uni- 
versity, who later published a re- 
port which left the scientists in ne 
doubt that krakens definitely 
exist, and that they are outsize 
members of the octopus family, 
known as giant squids. 

‘A large giant squid has ten- 
tacles (the two long arms) some 
forty feet long, a body about 
twelve feet high, eyes a foot 
across, and arms (the short ones) 
thick as a man’s thigh round the 
base. In a rounded orifice at the 
centre of the arms, where they 
join the head, is a hooked beak 
like that of a gigantic parrot. The 
arms and tentacles are studded 
with tooth-rimmed suckers which 
may measure up to two-and-a-half 
inches in diameter. It is believed 
that giant squids may grow to an 
overall length equal to that of a 
cricket pitch—sixty-six feet—and 
weigh two tons, that is twice the 
weight of a heavy cart-horse. 
These figures, by the way, prove 
that the kraken, or the~ giant 
squid, is the largest invertebrate 
on earth. Perhaps there may be 
some truth in the old legends of 
ships being sunk by these beasts 
after all’. 


WHAT’S THE HURRY? 
‘Around fifty years ago’, said 
FRED BASON in ‘ Woman’s Hour’ 
(Light Programme), ‘ there were 
no refrigerators, no washing 
machines, no electric sewing machines or the hundred-and-one 
other labour-saving gadgets and devices of today, and yet there 
was leisure. I can remember in my childhood days that ladies 
looked out of windows for hours, They even put a chair on the 
front steps and watched the folks go by for hours! Women had 
large families and no servants to help them, but they would cook 
and sew and mend and still have some leisure. What is all the 
hurry of today? Where has leisure gone? It is certainly not to 
be seen much in my part of London. It would seem that all the 
modern wonders of science, and all the wonderful labour-saving 
devices of today have brought nothing but tension and pressure. 
Pressure replaces leisure, 

‘Last week, out of sheer curiosity, I got up at eight o’clock 
and I went to the top of my road to where the buses travel past, 
and I watched folks going to work: 97 out of 100 were run- 
ning, or nearly running. Running to work, as if the only thing in- 
their life was work! I watched them with genuine amazement. 
If I could have viewed them from an aeroplane, I am sure they 
would have looked just like busy ants. 

‘Why be in such a hurry? Forty years ago letter-writing was 
an art, and folks wrote long interesting letters to each other. 
Today it is only a hurried scrawl on a postcard, and the pace gets 
faster and faster, and we all seem to be getting nowhere so 
fast! I do wish I could offer a solution to this grave problem, 
but I myself am in such a hurry—to see a dog about a lady! * 


BOUGHT a new radio set a few months ago. With it came 
a card to send to the maker. This card, I was told, “must be 
; posted within seven days before the benefits of the guarantee 
ke can apply *. I signed the card and sent it off. What effect did 
- this simple act have? Did it really give me any benefit? Was I 
_ better off than I was before I posted it? Perhaps most important, 
were there any disadvantages in claiming the guarantee? 
Before trying to answer these questions, it is useful to have 
in mind the protection for consumers under the general law. Quite 
apart from any~guarantee, a buyer of goods has some important 
_ rights. Most goods we buy are automatically ‘ guaranteed’ by 
the seller, even if nothing is said. Moreover, sometimes injury is 
caused as a result of someone’s negligence. This too may give 
_ rise to legal rights. Two recent cases show how the law works. 


Accident with a Catapult 
_ Godley v. Perry: arose out of a tragic accident to a six-year- 
old boy, Nigel Godley. He bought a plastic catapult for six- 
pence from a local newsagent’s shop. Three days later, when using 
the catapult, it broke as he pulled back the elastic. A Piece of the 
catapult struck his left eye. As a result, the eye had to be removed. 
_ The boy sued the newsagent, claiming damages for breach of 
contract. Every time you buy something, whether a box of 
matches or a motor-car, you enter into a contract with the seller. 
No written document is needed. Indeed, no words are needed: 
_ you enter into a contract each time you jump on a bus. But in 
__ what way did the newsagent break his contract? Nothing was 
said about the quality of the catapult. No ‘ guarantee’ was given. 

The answer lies in the rules contained in the Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893. In nearly all contracts for the sale of goods these 
tules imply certain terms, such as a promise by the seller that 

_ the goods will correspond with the description in the contract. 
_ These implied terms take effect just as if they had been expressly 
agreed between seller and buyer. Technically these terms are called 
“conditions” and ‘warranties’, but I shall talk about them as 
‘implied promises ’. 
Two of these implied promises were important in Godley v. 
‘Perry. Each is contained in section 14 of the Sale of Goods 
Act. Each applies only where it is in the course of the seller’s 
business to supply such goods—where the seller deals in goods 
of that description, such as a manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer. 
_ Neither applies to private sales. 
The first of these is an implied promise on the part of the 
seller that the goods are reasonably fit for the purpose for which 
the buyer requires them. To bring this promise into operation, 
’ it is not enough that the goods should be sold by a dealer. Two 

further things must be shown by the buyer: he must show that 
: the seller knew the particular purpose for which the buyer required 
the goods, and he must show that he relied on the seller’s skill 


or judgment. > 


be Reliance on the Seller’s Judgment 
These are not so difficult to prove as you might think. If 
the little boy was complaining that the catapult was not reason- 
ably fit for water divining he would have to show that he told 
e newsagent what he wanted the catapult for, and that he 
ed on the newsagent’s skill or judgment. But his complaint 
s that the catapult was not reasonably fit for use as a catapult. 
‘newsagent could scarcely claim that he did not know the 
ticular purpose for which a little boy buys a catapult. As 
proof that the biryer relied on the seller’s skill or judgment, 
any cases this is little more than a formality. As Lord Wright 
is judgment in Grant v. Australian Knitting Mills Ltd.* 
years ago, the reliance on the seller’s skill or judgment 
dom oe express: it will usually arise by implication from 
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the circumstances: thus to take a case like that in question, of 
a purchase from a retailer, the reliance will be in general inferred 
from the fact that a buyer goes to the shop in the confidence that 
the tradesman has selected his stock with skill and judgment’. 
An example of a purchase where there is no reliance on the seller’s 
skill or judgment would be where the buyer asks for a particular 
brand name. 

All the requirements of the section were therefore met in this 
case. The only question left was: was this catapult reasonably 
fit for its purpose or not? The newsagent’s wife demonstrated in 
the witness-box what happened \when you pulled back the elastic 
of one of the catapults as far as it would go. The plastic frame 
immediately broke into pieces and these flew across the court. 
Unfortunately, tests which she had carried out in the shop before 
the sale were more restrained. In addition, a consulting chemist 
reported that the catapults were made out of a cheap type of 
plastic which was unsuitable for toys because it was brittle and 
broke with a sharp dog-tooth fracture. Mr. Justice Edmund Davies 
had little difficulty, therefore, in finding that the newsagent had 
fee his implied promise that the catapult was reasonably fit 
or use. 

That would have been enough to decide the case in favour of 
the little boy. But there is also the other implied promise which 
I mentioned. If a dealer sells goods by description, he implicitly 
promises that they are of merchantable quality. This means that 
the goods are of such a quality that someone who wants goods of 
that description would accept them after thorough examination. 
In Lord Atkin’s pithy comment, if goods are not of merchantable 
quality “no one who knew the facts would buy them ’.’ 

So, in Godley y. Perry, the little boy won his claim for damages 
for breach of contract on both counts. The catapult was not 
reasonably fit for its purpose, and it was not of merchantable 
quality. The judge awarded him £2,500 damages against the 
newsagent. This seems rather hard on the newsagent. It was not 
his fault that the catapult was so dangerous. There was no reason 
for him to suspect that the catapult might break. But the basis 
of the claim for breach of contract is that the seller has broken 
his promise, not that he knows or ought to know that the goods 
are faulty. 


A Salutary Principle 

This is, you may well think, a salutary principle, because it 
puts the responsibility fairly and squarely on the shopkeeper to 
make sure that he stocks only satisfactory goods. And the loss * 
does not necessarily fall on the shopkeeper alone. He himself 
has bought the goods from a wholesaler. There is another contract 
of sale of goods, therefore, between these two people, so that 
the shopkeéper can usually claim to be indemnified by his own 
supplier. In this way the claim can pass on along the chain of 
suppliers until the person who pays up in the end is the person 
who started the defective article on its way—the manufacturer: 
unless, that is, he can no longer be found or, as in Godley v. Perry 
itself, he is not in this country and so is more difficult to sue. 

There are two major qualifications on these rules in the Sale 
of Goods Act, both of which arise out of the legal view that the 
implied promises take effect as if they had been expressly agreed 
by the seller and buyer. 

The first qualification is that, if they wish, the seller and 
buyer can agree that these promises shall not be implied. This 
is often done where the buyer is asked to sign a printed order 
form put forward by the seller. For example, to obtain a new 
car of some well-known makes you must sign a form which says 
‘Any express or implied condition, statement or warranty, statu- 
tory or otherwise, is hereby excluded ’. There is no legal com- 
pulsion to sign such a form. But since, if you do not sign, you are 


3 Niblett y. Confectioners’ Materials Co. Lid. (1921) 3 K.B. 387 at p. 404 
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answer is: 
newsagent. We are up against a technical rule which has been 
‘only a person 
_ who is a party to a contract can sue on it ’.4 43 


_ contract between them. 


' the claim for breach of contract. 


is Seats it. or not en implied. promises ‘have we yect 
. to certain limitations. : af it 5 
_ The other qualification is this. Suppose fhe cabupalt had injured - 
*e ait young Nigel Godley himself but a friend playing with him. 


‘Could the friend sue the newsagent for breach of contract? The 
No. There was no contract between the friend and the ~ 


said to be a fundamental principle of English law: 


‘ 


‘A Faulty Hot-water Bottle 


Does this mean that the friend would ae no tena at all? 
Not necessarily. The other recent case, Steer v. Durable Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd.’ shows the way. A little girl, also six 
years old, was scalded by a faulty hot-water bottle. Although it 
seems clear that the bottle was not reasonably fit for its purpose, 
nor of merchantable quality, she could not sue the chemist who 
sold the bottle for breach of contract. The reason was that she ~ 
herself had not bought the hot-water bottle. Her father had bought 
the bottle for her, so that the contract was between the father and 
the chemist. The little girl was not a party to the contract. 

The little girl therefore sued the manufacturers, She could not 
sue them for breach of contract either, because there was no 
Instead, she claimed that the accident 
was due to the makers’ negligence. They owed her, as an ultimate 
user of the hot-water bottle, a duty to take reasonable care. The 
defect in the bottle was due, she claimed, to the makers’ failure’ 
to take reasonable care; therefore the makers were liable to com- 
pensate her for the injuries caused by their negligence. 

Although the onus of proving failure to take reasonable care 
is on the plaintiff, it is not necessary to show that, at some stage 
of the manufacturing process, some particular employee of the © 


“makers was careless. Lord Justice Jenkins (as he then was) pointed 


out in the Court of Appeal that a hot-water bottle was expected 
to last at least three years. The bottle in question had split after 
three months. That called for an explanation by the makers of 
why a bottle which was defective and dangerous was allowed to 


- get into the hands of an unsuspecting member of the public. In 
‘other words, the onus of proof had shifted, and it was for the 
makers to show that they had not been negligent, or to give some 


explanation of the cause of the accident which did not connote 
negligence. Although it was said that this accident was quite 
unprecedented, and that the makers had produced .nearly a 
million bottles, all satisfactory, in the previous year, no explana- 
tion of how the fault occurred without negligence was given. The 
makers were therefore liable, and the Court of Appeal affirmed 
the award of £75 damages. 
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The Duty Owed to the Consumer 

Although the little girl succeeded in her claim in this case, the 
claim based in negligence is not as valuable to the plaintiff as 
In the first place, the maker 
may be able to satisfy the court that he was not negligent. If he 


shows that the defect occurred in a way which could not reason-— 


ably have been foreseen or guarded against he will not be liable. 
‘The duty owed to the consumer . . 
to ensure that his goods are perfect. 


to the consumer or physical damage to his property. The claim in ~ 


contract under the Sale of Goods Act, on the other hand, extends i 


to loss of any kind, including cost of repair, and sometimes entitles _ 
the buyer to reject the goods and get his money back. 

We can now return to the card I sent off claiming the maker’ Ss 
guarantee for my new radio. The first effect of this is to create ~ 


a new contract. I have emphasized so far that there is no contract 
between maker and ultimate purchaser unless the goods are bought’ 
direct from the maker. Where the buyer sends off a card to the 


maker, however, it seems that a contract between them comes 
into existence. The terms of the contract are the terms of the 


4 Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co. Ltd. v. Selfridge & Co. Ltd. (1915) A.C. 847 at 
® Daniels v. R. White & Sons, Lid. (1938) 4 All.E.R. 258 at p. 261. 


“ at : 
something you did not have before. Apart 


. by the manufacturer is not 

All he has to do is to are 
reasonable care to see that no injury is done to the consumer .. . °° _ 
Godley v. Perry shows how much more onerous the seller’s con- 

tractual duty is. ; 
_ A second reason why the claim in abiligéeios has less vale i is. 
because it appears to be limited to cases involving physical injury 


we have seen, your only rights against the maker ; 
_ physical injury was caused by his. negligence. Under the guarantee, ms 
_the maker promises to repair defects arising from Says workman- 
_ ship or materials or to replace faulty parts. 

This is something you did not have before, because you aout 
not force the maker to repair. But, because of the plied 
promises under the Sale of Goods Act, you already have similar — 
rights against the seller. You cannot "force the ‘seller to repair, 
but you can force him to compensate you for the cost of doing so. — 
But although your rights under a guarantee will often be more — 
restricted than your alternative rights under the Sale of Goods “s 
Act, it can be an advantage in practical terms to rely upon your | 
limited rights directly. against a company with a good reputation 
and large resources, rather than your wider grounds for eto ite 
See a small shop. 

If you were to take legal action against the quakes ‘8 enforce his 
promise under the guarantee, he might argue that the guarantee 
has no legal effect, since there is no ‘consideration’ for his promise. 
That is to say, if you seek the benefit of the maker’s promise, 
you must show that he has received some benefit for giving it, or 
that you have eget some detrisnent 1 in return for i It. 


\e 


Sending in an Application Card Ao ie 
Where i is the benefit or detriment in sending in an application 
card? I think that the answer lies in the benefit to the maker’s 
reputation. and in the fact that the burden of filling in the card, 
stamping it, and posting it, is in itself a detriment, slight and 
superficial though that may seem’. If in addition you agree to 
give up any of your legal rights then, beyond argument, that is. 
. a detriment which supplies consideration for the maker’s promise. 
This brings me to another term in many guarantees. They say 
that they are given ‘in substitution for any express or implied 
condition or warranty, statutory or otherwise’. There is no 
express or implied condition or warranty between the buyer and 
the maker unless the buyer has bought direct from the maker. 
If he has, it may well be that the clause I have just read destroys — 
the buyer’s valuable rights against the maker under the Sale of 
Goods Act. If he has bought the goods from a dealer, it does 
not seem that the clause can affect the buyer’s rights under the 
Act. In the first place, the contract between the buyer and dealer. 
is usually complete before the guarantee is signed. In the second — 
place, the dealer is not a party to the contract between buyer and 
-maker. The principle that only a party to a contract can take | 
the benefit of the contract now operates in favour of the consumer. 
But the clause in the guarantee may say something more. Some- 
times it continues: ‘and~the manufacturer shall be under no 
liability whatsoever in respect of any loss or damage resulting 
from any fault or defect in the goods’. This is more serious, 
because what it purports to do is to. take away your right to sue 
the manufacturer where physical damage has been caused by his ~ 
negligence. Many guarantees today contain a clause of this type. — 
Such a clause, for example, would prevent the buyer of a defective 
catapult or hot-water bottle from suing the maker, however serious | 
the injury and however careless the maker. But it probably would 
not affect the rights of members of the buyer’s family against the 
maker, because they have not agreed to the clause by sending 1 a 
the guarantee—they are not parties to the contract. , 
Sometimes a ticket attached to an article contains the terms of 
‘a guarantee, and no application need be made, Can a clause in 
this form of guarantee take away your legal rights? Probably not, 
because you cannot be said to have accepted the maker’s terms — 
unless you have communicated your acceptance to him, although 
if you have previously made a claim under the guarantee ‘that 
might be construed as an acceptance. 
In reviewing the present state of the law a nuntbet of difficulties 
have come to light. Of these, three deserve special mention, 
_ The first is the clause in the printed order form between pelle 
and buyer. This clause takes away from the buyer the protection 
which the Sale of Goods Act would give him. In theory, this is 
merely the application of the broad principle of ‘freedom of — 
contract’. In fact, the buyer often has no ses but | to 
5 The Times, November 20, 1958; ets re pa 2250. ix s ts: 
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agree if he wants the goods—even if he knows and understands 
that he is signing away his rights. Is it not worth considering 
whether the law should be changed, so as to prevent the exclusion 
of the implied promises save in special circumstances? There is 
already a precedent for such interference with freedom of contract: 
under the Hire-Purchase Acts, which apply where the total hire- 
purchase price is £300 or less, there are implied promises which 
cannot be excluded. Surprisingly, in this respect you may be 
better off if you take the goods on hire-purchase than if -you pay 
cash. 

The second difficulty lies in the limits of the contractual 
promise: only the buyer himself, and no one else, can take the 
benefit of the implied promises. Here, recent legislation in some 
of the United States has shown a possible remedy. The new 


The Sky at Night 
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Uniform Commercial Code states that express and implied 
promises ‘extend to any . . . person who is in the family or 
household of the buyer or who is a guest in his home if it is 
reasonable to expect that such person may use, consume, or be 
affected by the goods ’. 

The third difficulty is the clause in the guarantee whereby the 
maker excludes his liability for negligence. You will remember 
that, as it is, his duty ‘ is not to ensure that his goods are perfect. 
All he has to do is to take reasonable care to see that no injury 
is done to the consumer’. Is it in the public interest that a 
manutacturer should be permitted to disregard this obligation to 
take no more than reasonable care? Compulsory liability for 
negligence might not be popular, but it would scarcely be 
unreasonable.—T hird Programme 


Astronomical Satellites and Rockets 


By PATRICK MOORE 


The following article is based on the B.B.C. television programme of 
March 16, in which Dr. Hugh Butler of the Royal Observatory, 
Edinburgh; gave his views on astronomical satellites and rockets. 


HE first months of 1960 have provided several inter- 
esting items of astronomical news. It is now clear that 
Burnham’s Comet, discovered late last December, will 
be a naked-eye object toward the end of April; it may 
exceed the fourth magnitude, and since it will be in the northern 
part of the sky (it will pass within 12 degrees of the north 
celestial pole) it will be easily visible—even though it is unlikely 
to become as conspicuous as the Arend-Roland and Mrkos Comets 
of 1957. On March 7, the Norwegian astronomer O. Hassell dis- 
covered a nova in Hercules, not far from the third-magnitude star 
Zeta Aquile; on this date it was of the fifth magnitude, and it is 
unfortunate that in Britain, cloudy skies prevented prompt 
observation of it, It is some years now since a naked-eye nova 
made its appearance. 

A new vehicle which will make valuable contributions to astro- 
nomical knowledge is the American sun-satellite Pioneer V. (In this 
project there has been close col- 
laboration between British and 
United States workers; the launch- 
ing vehicle and the satellite itself 
are purely American, but proper 
tracking would be _ impossible 
without the use of the equipment 
at Jodrell Bank, since there is as 
yet no comparable apparatus in 
the United States or, so far as we 
know, in Russia.) On March 16 
the probe was 760,000 miles away 
from the Earth—over three times 
as remote as the Moon—and still 
receding rapidly. Information from 
it was still clear on the 5-watt 
batteries: subsequently the 150- 
watt batteries will be used, and it 
is hoped to maintain contact with 
the Pioneer until July, by which 
time it will be something like 
50,000,000 miles away. 

- Pioneer is yielding information 
concerning phenomena such as 
micrometeorites, and represents a 
new step in the link between 
astronomy and rocketry. Since the 

i of. the ’ first_ space 
vehicles, not many years ago, 
astronomical knowledge has grown 
considerably, and it is worth 
noting that much of this new 
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The Pic du Midi Observatory, at an altitude of nearly 10,000 feet in the Pyrenees 


knowledge could not have been obtained in any other way, It is 
known that plans for a British satellite are now under review. The 
first such vehicles will be set in orbit by means of American 
launchers; when the initial purely British satellite will be built 
depends largely upon design studies now being carried on, but 
astronomers hope that such a project will not be too long delayed. 
Space research can be divided into at least two parts. There 
are the probe experiments designed for ‘on the spot’ studies of 
nearby regions of the Solar System. These will naturally lead to 
the transporting of men and eventually to landing them on the 
Moon and elsewhere. On the other hand there is the use of rockets 
or close artificial satellites to carry astronomical instruments above 
the Earth’s atmosphere. This is the aspect of space research that 
Dr, Hugh Butler of the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, who is 
also chairman of the Astronomy Working Group of the British 
National Committee on Space Research, considers so important. 
So long as we are confined to making observations from the 
surface of the Earth, our information is bound to be fragmentary. 
This is because of various effects produced by the atmosphere. 
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. A suggested design for an astronomical satellite 
By courtesy of ‘ Flight’ magazine 


The most obvious effect, of course, is star-twinkling, which is 
due purely to atmospheric disturbances and is in no way asso- 


‘ciated either with the stars themselves or with any defects in 


the human eye. It is noticeable that the amount of twinkle in a 
star depends upon its height above the horizon, and two good 
examples of this, visible at present in the evening sky, are 
provided by Capella and Sirius. Capella is almost at the zenith, 
and its scintillation is not very pronounced, Sirius, much lower 
down, twinkles violently all the time—because its light is passing 


- through a great depth of atmosphere. When Capella itself is iow 


in the sky (as during summer evenings, for instance) it too twinkles 
violently. 

A star appears as a point of light, A planet, however, presents 
a small disk, and the twinkling is considerably less, Tt is not 
always safe to say that ‘a planet does not twinkle’, as is shown 
by the behaviour of Mercury—on the rare occasions when it is 
easily visible to the naked eye—and Mars, when relatively remote 
and low over the horizon; but certainly the scintillation is, in 
general, reduced, On the other hand the Earth’s atmosphere causes 


bad seeing, and fine planetary detail is unpleasantly blurred, The 


trouble can be to some extent minimized by erecting telescopes at 
great altitude, and some of the best planetary work so far carried 
out has been done at the Pic du Midi Observatory, serge 10,000 
feet up in the Pyrenees. 

These difficulties are, however, relatively minor, The real 
trouble about the Earth’s atmosphere is that it absorbs portions 
of the electro-magnetic spectrum, and certain layers in it block 
out much of the infra-red and ultra-violet. Stellar spectroscopists, 


in particular, find the atmosphere to be a chief obstruction to their 
_ researches, and mountain-top observatories do not help in the 


least, The only solution is to carry out observations from heights 
of many miles, 
This was recognized a quarter of | a century ago, ‘and in 1934 


_E, and V. Regener attempted to Yecord the ultra-violet solar. 


spectrum by means of instruments carried in a balloon. Visible 
light extends from about 4,000 to 7,000 Angstréms*, and» the 
optical window extends from 2,900 to 30,000 Angstréms, The 
Regeners recorded the solar spectrum down to 2,875 Angstréms, 
and this work was extended by further balloon ascents during the 


following years, but it soon became clear that such vehicles were _ 


inadequate, Little more could be done until the development of 
rockets. 

From heights of thirty, fifty, or sixty miles a great deal more of 
the electromagnetic spectrum becomes available, and at (say) 250 
miles the screening effects of the atmosphere may be entirely 
disregarded, Such altitudes are commonplace for modern rockets, 
and the results obtained have been invaluable to the astronomer. 
It is also true to say that so far as the Sun is concerned, at least, 
some of these results have been unexpected. 

By sending up research instruments in a rocket, it is theoretically 


possible to obtain almost complete spectra of the stars and of the » 
“One Angstrém is equal to one hundred-millionth of a centimetre. ¢ 


view an orbital vehicle is much to be preferred. : 
Rockets also suffer from the handicap of spin, and this is by no 


‘means easy to counteract. (It will be remembered that the second 


Soviet satellite, Sputnik II, ‘ flashed ’ as it passed across the sky; 
this was due entirely to the fact that it was spinning.) Some — 


_ observations can be made from a spinning vehicle; the light 


collected whenever the attached instrument points directly to a 
star is sent back to earth, and the information is pieced together 
later on; and it is hoped that a British-designed ‘ photoelectrie- 
scanner’ of this sort will be sent up within the next year. But a © 
spinning vehicle is ‘unsuitable for taking a long-exposure photo- 
graph of any particular group of stars, or for obtaining the 
spectrum of a single star or the Sun; and the best solution is to 
stabilize the vehicle. : 

The result of such a project is often termed a ‘ stabilized SA | 
form’, but this is an engineering term only, and does not indicate ~ 
anything i in the way of a vast structure equipped with very heavy 
instruments. A satellite has an obvious advantage here over a 
simple rocket, as it enables long-period observations to be made. 
On the other “hand with a rocket we have the acvanees of being | 
able to recover photographic films. _ 

Using a stabilized rocket, it is hoped to fly cameras to photo- 
graph the sky in different regions of the ultra-violet-—a process 
out of the question from ground level, or even from a mountain: 
observatory such as the Pic du Midi. The results will certainly 
differ greatly from those obtained in ordinary visual light, and a 


good example is provided by the constellation of Cassiopeia—one — 


of the most prominent groups of the northern sky, and which is 
circumpolar in Britain, Most people can recognize the character- 
istic W-shape formed by the five chief stars, In ultra-violet, it is 
believed that only two of these stars (Gamma and Epsilon 
Cassiopeie) would show up strongly, whereas Alpha Cassiopeiz, : 
which is a reddish star of spectrum K, would be extremely in- 
conspicuous—even though it is visually the brightest star in the 
constellation, Photographs of this kind would tell astronomers a 
great deal about matters such as the temperatures of the stars 
themselves, and the amount of absorbing material which exists in 
space, More valuable still would be to obtain. the ultra-violet 
spectra of the stars. This would be a much more complicated 
procedure, but it is now technically possible. 

A couple of decades ago, the idea of using rockets to launch 
astronomical satellites would have seemed very far-fetched; 
nowadays it is nothing of the kind, and it is worth looking some 
years into the future to see what form such a vehicle may take. 
One design study has been produced by an American missile firm, 
and provides for a really large telescope—a 40-inch reflector of 
the Cassegrain variety—together with a Schmidt camera. At first — 
sight it may seem to resemble something from a science-fiction 
magazine, but we must remember that yesterday’s fiction is 
rapidly turning into today’s fact, Could such a vehicle be placed 
in orbit, progress in astrophysical knowledge would be tremen- 
dously accelerated. 

This particular design - study is very complex, and ifs first ; 
astronomical ‘stabilized platforms’ will certainly be less 
ambitious, but there seems no valid reason why they should not 
be launched in the near future. They will not be intended for 
actual direct space exploration, and little concerned with the 
projects for manned interplanetary travel; they will be purely — 
astronomical observatories. They will indicate that astronomy 
is keeping up to date compared with other branches of 
scientific research. rs 

‘As has been pointed out officially, the question of the amount 
and direction of British participation in these programmes is still. 
not definitely settled, and from the purely astronomical viewpoint 
it does not much matter whether a British satellite is set in orbit 
by a launcher built in the United States, the United Kingdom, or | 


_ —for that matter—anywhere else. Astronomy i is, and always has 


been, the most truly international of all the sciences. The essential 
thing, to the astrophysicist, is that some such vehicle should be 
constructed as soon as possible, so that observations may be 
carried out from above the hampering atmosphere of the Earth, — 
‘Only then may we expect a major pi ginr in our knowledge am 
the Sun and stars. ‘ ad : 


2 tte By R. M. 


T happens to many who have had to live too long alone with 
i themselves and their thoughts that their enthusiasms become 

unbalanced and their judgment warped. An hour spent in 

the Common Room of an Oxford college is proof enough 
of that. So with Julian, that ‘extraordinary man of uncommon 
talents’, as Gibbon describes him. 

It was 1,600 years ago, during springtime in the Roman pro- 
vince of Gaul, that Julian became emperor. Outraged and alarmed 
at being drafted by the Emperor Constantius II to serve on his 
Persian expedition, a mutin- 
ous body of soldiers sur- 
rounded their general’s tent 
and chanted the fatal and 
irrevocable words, ‘ Julianus 
Augustus’. What was the 
new emperor’s background? 

Julian was a nephew of 
Constantine the Great: his 
mother, who died at his birth 
in A.D. 332, belonged to a 
family prominent in the im- 
perial service. Julian was, 
therefore, by blood close to 
the throne—too close for the 
comfort of Constantine’s 
successor who, in 337, elimi- 
nated any rival claimants in 

-a palace pogrom and dis- 
patched the young Julian and 
his brother Gallus to distant 
confinement. For more than 
ten years—the whole of his 
adolescence—Julian lived the 
life of a recluse in Nicomedia 
or at the remote castle of 
Macellum in Cappadocia, 
alone except for his brother 
and his tutor, Mardonius. 

He feelingly describes these years of terror and loneliness in a 
letter which he wrote later in life to the Athenians. Deprived of 
the normal friendship of boys of his own age, he could find 
companionship only in books and in the imagination. In constant 
fear of an imperial messenger with his death warrant, expecting 
each week to be his last, he read and studied with a feverish and 
hungry enthusiasm. And in the classics, in the great works of 
Greek literature, he found an escape from the nightmarish 
suspicion and intrigue of his own time. Ancient Greece, the 

_ Athens of Thucydides and Plato, seemed a free and friendly 

world, peopled with humane and intelligent men. He fell in 

_ love with it; he became absorbed in it, and turned instinctively 

, to classical literature for his ideas which he expressed with all 
_ the lively wit and precision of his models. As he brooded on the 

__ hypocrisy of Christianity and the horrors committed in its name, 

his imagination was fired for the mysterious and forbidden 
practices of the ancient religion. He sought excitement and 

_ comradeship in the secret associations of the mystery religions, 

and in the doctrines of neo-platonism found a satisfying philo- 

-sophy of conduct. 

___ By 351 the empire was proving too large to be run by a single 


to release Julian from his confinement. Julian at once went to visit 
‘the chief centres of learning in Asia Minor and to sit at the feet of 

great teachers like Aedesius of Pergamum and Maximus of 
hesus. And in 353, when he was summoned to the imperial 


be allowed to study at the university of Athens. But before 
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Julian the Apostate: a bust in the Capitoline Museum, Rome 


_ person. Constantius was forced to appoint Gallus as Caesar and 


at Milan, his one request of Constantius was that he. 


OGILVIE 


long Gallus died, and Constantius was obliged to recall Julian, 
his last surviving relation, to help him in the empire. On Novem- 
ber 6, 355, Julian was invested with the purple and appointed 
to the supreme command of Gaul. It was typical of the fanaticism 
of the man that his only comment during the ceremony should 
have been a quotation from Homer—‘ Purple death’. 

He was unfitted for the task, a dreamy scholar who lived in the 
past: or so his enemies said. Gregory of Nazianzos had no doubts, 
“As soon as I saw him’, he said, ‘I divined the instability of his 
character. No good could 
come from that restless neck 
or those shoulders rocking 
like a pair of scales. His eyes 
were wild and rolled like a 
mad-man’s. His nose breathed 
contempt and disdain. What 
sense was there in those nod- 
dings and shakings of the 
head? He put his questions 
without order or intelligence, 
and his answers jostled one 
another’. Julian himself, as 
he learned the practice of 
arms, exclaimed ‘ Oh, Plato, 
Plato. What a task for a 
philosopher! ’ 

For years Gaul had been 
left a defenceless prey to the 
inroads of Germanic tribes 
from across the Rhine. The 
provincial army was weak 
and dispirited; but Julian, in 
a series of campaigns which 
reached a climax in the 
battle of Strasbourg, reso- 
lutely crushed the Germans 
and drove them back beyond 
the Rhine. By his personal 
courage and his assured generalship he restored the morale of the 
province and won the affection of the troops. The philosopher was 
also a soldier, So it was real respect that induced the army in 
360 to name him emperor, Fortunately Constantius died before 
the revolt came to an issue and Julian succeeded without blood- 
shed to the whole empire. 

It was an empire which was run by an enormously complicated 
bureaucracy. As Mr. Finley said in his talk, the whole 
machinery of government had been overhauled and reorganized 
a century before by Diocletian in an attempt to stop a galloping 
financial and administrative decline—and the result, as always, 
was an elaborate system of checks and balances, The empire 
was divided, for purposes of civil government, into four large 
units, the prefectures of the Gauls, Italy, Illyricum, and the 
East: each prefecture was subdivided into smaller units, called 
dioceses, under the government of a vicar; and each diocese was 
itself made up of several adjacent provinces, each under the 
administration of a provincial governor. So that there was a 
pyramidal structure with the Emperor at the top. But, inevitably, 
each of the subordinate departments—the prefects, the vicars, 
the provincial governors—had their own bureaucratic machinery 
of a similarly hierarchichal structure to cope with all the office- 
work involved in the collection of taxes, the administration of 
justice, and the day-to-day running of the departments, It is 
estimated that there were no fewer than 50,000 established civil 
servants of all grades in the empire, and the figure may be 
considerably higher. The standing army in all provinces was 
little more than double that. 
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was built under the control of the Master of the Offices. It con- 
sisted of four principal bureaux or ministries, with attendant 
grades of assistant and subordinate officials, And in order to 
keep an eye on the provincial governor the Master of Offices 
employed a body of more than 1,000 snoopers who nominally 
acted as imperial messengers or carried out confidential 
missions, In addition there was a large legal department—and 
the palace had its own organization under the grand chamberlain, 
a eunuch who was the virtual head of the central government 
after the emperor. 

The merits of this inflated system are obvious. It did mobilize 
the resources of the empire. And it was a reasonably effective 
safeguard against gross maladministration. But its defects are no 
less apparent. Its rigidity stifled original thought, frustrating 
reform or progress. And it was inefficient because it was too com- 
plex, so that bureaucratic delays slowed down the whole machinery 
of empire. Above all, the emphasis on centralization was the death 
of local government. We can see in the speeches of Libanius how 


the leading citizens of a famous city like Antioch were gradually 


driven by the imperial responsibilities thrust on them either into 
evading their municipal responsibilities altogether or into making 
a corrupt alliance with the provincial_governors. In either case, 
the effect was the same. The number of decurions or city council- 
lors at Antioch fell from 600 to a mere 100 in fifty years and the 
city ceased to have any independent role of its own in the empire. 
It was all decided by the man in Whitehall. 


Palliative Measures 

Julian was alive to these evils. He jacked them at both ends, 
by encouraging local government and by axing some of the central 
departments. He strengthened the independence of the municipali- 
ties by increasing the number of people eligible to take part in 
local government. At the same time he reduced the imperial civil 
service, purging, for instance, the more notorious officials like 
Apodemus the sycophant, and Paul ‘the Chain’, so called for 
his facility at forging links of evidence against his victims; he 
succeeded in cutting down the number of official agents from 
1,000 to a mere seventeen, and he abolished most of the palace 
retinue. But these were merely palliative measures, and his early 
death prevents us from judging whether he would have devised a 
more lasting solution. Probably not, because his reaction to a top- 
heavy civil service was like that of many critics of our own civil 
service today. The cry now is that the service is too centralized 
and too exclusive. Policy, Dr. Balogh tells us, should be in the 
hands of experts recruited from outside, preferably from the uni- 
versities. This was Julian’s solution, too. He promoted to offices 
of high advisory capacity the most able academic experts he could 
find. The Greek desk went to Nymphidianus, a clever professor, 
a consulship to the versatile scholar Mamertinus and—for no 
body of experts is complete without a philosopher—the Sophist 
Himerius joined the Emperor’s council, These are but three of the 
numerous and leading outsiders whom Julian persuaded to offer 
their services. 

Even at the time of his death, at the age of ‘thirty-three, cam- 
paigning against the Persians, the experiment was proving a 
failure. Julian’s administration met with ridicule and dissatisfac- 
tion without being a noticeable improvement on his predecessors. 
Then, as now, outsiders can be of service to a government only 
in emergencies when the established machinery has broken down 
—in war or in national crisis; just as in the recent war prominent 
figures from the academic world, men like Sir Isaiah Berlin, were 
called to serve in government departments. In the settled condi- 
tions of an old civilization they must either merge with the estab- 


lishment, uae the establishment, or cry in the wilderness: © 


generally the last, since smooth administration is based on under- 
standing and trust between colleagues and a firm grasp of what 

can and what cannot be done—qualities in which most outsiders, 
especially academics, are, alas, all too deficient. 

Because the sickness of the Roman empire was primarily not 
one of organization but of morale. Unless there is a purpose behind 
government—unless, that is, all the subordinate governors are 
working towards some goal—it becomes increasingly necessary to 


Ferien’ to Poontelate’ aa ast of ape on | ene se 0: governors like Verres und 
co-ordinate policy throughout the empire, a highly complex staff 


- republic gene 
Rome then was buoyant and optimistic, and, however much they 
might salt away, the claims of Rome meant something to them. 
Now that spirit was tired and failing, and it was being sapped by ; 
a new and virulent ideology, Christianity, which excited men’s 
interest not in the ideals of Roman imperialism—tu regere ergr "s 
—but in heresy and ecclesiastical preferment. — 
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A Familiar Bahnd to Modern Ears % 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Julian is that he 
appreciated what the combination of bureaucracy and Christianity 
would in the long run mean to Rome. In his satirical pamphlet, 
The Beard-Hater, he argues passionately i in defence of the liberal 
spirit of antiquity. Independence of thought, in his eyes, was the 
prime quality of the Greeks, By their fearless scepticism they had 
won greatness and success. Bureaucracy and Christianity were 
the negation of that old, independent outlook. So Julian’s phil- 
hellenism was bound to bring home to him the sickness of his age. 
But in the face of this failure of spirit he was powerless, just as 
the philosophical beliefs of Marcus Aurelius prevented him from 
achieving any positive result in the field of politics, His reaction 


_was similar to that of many Western governments in the face of 


communism. He passed various disabling measures to discourage 
active Christians. He tried to get at the root of the ‘growth by 
instituting tests for the whole teaching profession. “ Whoever ’, he 
enjoins, ‘ thinks one thing and teaches another, falls short from an 
educational no less than from a moral standard. Teachers whose 
text-books are Homer and Hesiod cannot be expected to expound 
their authors correctly if they dishonour the gods those authors | 
served’. All this has a familiar sound to modern ears. We have 
met such oaths of loyalty before. 

Julian’ s diagnosis was astute but his remedies were conservative, 
romantic, and futile. He tried to preserve the forms of the old 
order, the old education, the old religious observances, just as a 
sentimental Englishman today might feel that the survival of 
England depended solely on the survival of the Established 
Church, cricket, and the House of Lords. But these things are 
only manifestations of a spirit, and if the spirit is dead, the mani- 
festations cease to be worth preserving. Ideologies can be fought 
only with ideologies, and Julian, though a fanatic himself, had no 
ideology to offer, nothing to appeal to the poor, the oppressed, 
the illiterate. The language he talked meant nothing to them. It 
is a melancholy comment on his whole life that, when he consulted 
the Delphic oracle, it could only reply: 

Tell ye the king: the carven hall is fallen with decay: 

Apollo hath no chapel left, no prophesying bay, 

No talking spring. The stream is dry that had so much to say. 

—Third Programme 


The two previous talks in this series were by P. A. Brunt on Marcus 
Aurelius (THE LISTENER, March 3), and M, I. Finley on Diocletian 
(THe LisTENER, March 10) 


Charic Song 


The Red Woman like the glittering 


Dark red cedar tree 

Or the sun when its fires are low, 

The Esquimaux, black as the ancient ssid with her hair like che 
long dull ropes of snow. 


Let down from the creaking cloud— 


The White Woman, the huge lightning in the dark of ah great 
world, 

The Negress black as thunder, the Dead Woman upright i in the 
Spring’s shroud— 

They shout to their loves across the Ocean, the glittering seas of 
delight: ,; 

‘Mine is the only love in the world, the first beginning of sight! 

O you, the hour when the work of the world is over, the hunt for 
our food isdone— 

Love me, my ultimate Darkness, kiss me, my infinite Sunt. a, 
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Sin and Maturity 


The second of four talks for Lent by the Rev. E. J. TINSLEY 


é URSED is the man who trusts in man’, In my last 


talk* I suggested that the Old Testament is a book 
which has a high sense of man’s dignity. But the 
Hebrews also had a robust view of man as sinner. Many 


of us might be willing to accept the picture of man made in the ~ 


image of God, man the ruler of creation—although of course 
we might want to use different words. But the idea of man as 
sinner we are not so ready to accept, We are happy with the 
idea of man made in the image of God, But not ‘ Cursed is the 
man who trusts in man’. 

Jeremiah meant that a blight is bound to come on all attempts 
to put an ultimate trust, however well disguised, in ourselves. 
I said ‘ultimate trust’, for.even the Old Testament prophets 
believed that it is right to have a partial or provisional trust in 
ourselves and other people. They would have said particularly 
that one can trust the humble man, or the poor man: the humble 
man because he does not want power, and the poor man because 
he makes no pretensions about himself, But it is a relative and 


fot an ultimate trust: relative both to God as Judge, and to 


tau 
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man as quite incalculable. Even the humble man when he attains 
power can be capable of tyranny he is unaware of. And the poor 
man, in power, can despise those of his fellows who still remain 
poor. Human experience and history compel the Christian to agree 
with Jeremiah: ‘Cursed is the man who trusts in man’, But to 
many people these words sound harsh and inhuman, and seem to 
blast everything they stand for, and to be a typical example of 


the crude distrust which religious people have in their fellows, A 


sense of sin is taken not as a sign that we are realists but as a 
crippling infantalism, from which people say that we need to be 
freed in the interests of normal development and sanity. 


A ‘Useful Myth’ 

__ The idea of sin is supposed to be a myth which has survived 
from the childhood of the race: a useful myth, though not without 
its dangers, at the stage before we had any scientific knowledge 
about human behaviour. But now we ought to abandon it in 
favour of more accurate descriptions of the human situation. 
Because sin is a myth of childhood, the phenomena which gave 
rise to it will be explained more scientifically and more adequately 
from our advancing studies of human biology, psychology, social 
behaviour—and so on. Behind all this, there is the old assumption 
that there is an absolute law of human development from the 
primitive stage, religion, through a more advanced stage, philo- 
sophy, to the maturity which is science. Actually in the history 
of the civilization where we can best test this hypothesis, that of 
the Greeks, the movement seems to have been just the reverse: 
first natural science, through philosophy to religion, Be that as 
it may, the basic idea is that human progress has made sin 

_ obsolete. 

No matter how Christians may differ about this, they all start 
from common ground. But we do not all start from God. The 
unbeliever finds such a question as ‘ What is God? ’ meaningless 
and uninteresting. But the question ‘ What is man?’ is as real to 
us all whether we are believers or not. Something always seéms 
to go wrong with human affairs. In spite of our vast achievements 
we continue to have qualms, anxieties, frustrations, and fears about 
ourselves, Greater control over our environment and over our- 
selves goes hand in hand with a more complex uncertainty and 


__ insecurity, So far man seems incapable of finally mastering and 
_ resolving his own inner contradictions and irrationalities. We seem 
_ unable to organize permanently or even to stabilize our achieve- 


ments. Each is accompanied by an increased ability to corrupt or 

destroy that advance. 

With this we should all agree, We disagree when we go on to 

what the trouble is. What can we say about these peculiarly 
: if we are 


unbelievers we have been satisfied with the idea that man is 
imperfect or ignorant: the human animal, If we are believers 
we have taken the view that there is more to the human problem 
than merely arrested development. We are, of course, partly 
victims, but we are culprits as well. There is a mystery of sin, and 
this has deeper levels in us than we shall ever be aware of. 

For the believer, a growing and deepening sensitivity to the 
mystery of sin is a sign not of undeveloped character but of the 
most mature holiness. It would be ludicrous to think of the saints 
of the Christian Church as immature, In fact, it is the men and 
women of greatest sanctity who are the most sensitive to the 
mystery of sin: a mystery which is hopelessly beyond the reach 
of the blasé and sophisticated. 


Three Stages 

There are three stages in the human attitude to sin: the 
childish, the adolescent, and the mature. All these can be illumin- 
ated from the Old Testament, because the Hebrews themselves 
passed through these three stages. 

In the book of Joshua, you will find that sin was what we 
should call social and ritual taboo. It was not a rational concept, 
hardly an individual thing. Later on, largely through the work of 
the prophets, people like Jeremiah, the Hebrews came to see that 
sin involved personal guilt, a breach of personal relationship with 
God, The Hebrews did reach a more mature view of sin which 
combined the insights of the previous stages. Sin was a truly 
personal thing, but not exclusively individualistic, Man as indivi- 
dual sinner could not be separated from the society and environ- 
ment in which he lived. Behind the sins of the individual lay the 
mysterious situation of sin in which human society as a whole 
inevitably found itself, 

As they grew towards maturity, the Hebrews preserved the 
permanent values of childhood. It is, of course, childish to think of 
sin as something entirely to do with society and not to do with 
individuals. But it is equally childish to think of sin as equivalent 
to our individual awareness of sin. The fact is that we can see 
to it that our personal sin is something that we become less and 
less aware of. 

While the Hebrews had an acute awareness of sin in human life, 
there was nothing morbid or emotional about their attitude: in 
fact, one of the great virtues of the Old Testament is the direct 
and business-like way it treats the existence of sin and sinners. 
Again, they did not isolate intellectual maturity in the way that 
we have done. What religious people call sin is really ignorance. 
The man you can confidently trust, we are told, is the intelligent, 
educated, cultured man. He is less bound by religious and other 
prejudices. He is the man to see both sides of the question. 
He is able to educate others out of anti-social behaviour: and 
we are asked to believe that sin will turn out to have been a 
number of misunderstandings, ignorances, prejudices, and sloths, 
To clear up these mistakes will lead to the complete elimination 
of what used to be known as sin. 


Civilized Brutalities 

But the mystery of sin is something more than an unknown 
region which science has not yet explored, but soon will, To be 
mature is not simply a matter of physical or mental growth, The 
most intellectually sophisticated can often show a childish egoism. 
What wonderful ingenuity intelligent people use to deny respon- 
sibility and guilt! Both public history and private experience 
provide uncomfortable evidence that if we educate ourselves, we 
necessarily educate ourselves into greater possibilities for sin. 
Just when it might seem that we are becoming more civilized we 
find ourselves caught up in brutalities like beating up black 


(concluded on page 580) 
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Wednesday, March 23 


Dr. Verwoerd, Prime Minister of South 
Africa, tells parliament in Cape Town 
that he is appointing two Supreme Court 
judges to enquire into the recent riots at 
Sharpeville. During ~demonstrations in 
London over shootings at Sharpeville, two 
members of the British Guiana delegation 
are among ten people arrested 


The Trades Union Congress tells the 
Electrical Trades Union that it must 
either face an enquiry into its affairs or it 
must take legal action against the people 
who accuse it of ‘ ballot-rigging ’ 


Thursday, March 24 


The nations of the Afro-Asian group at the 
United Nations decide to call for an im- 
mediate session of the Security Council 
to discuss the shootings in South Africa 


Mr. Macleod, the Colonial Secretary, arrives 
in Salisbury on a visit to the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Friday, March 25 


Mr. Herter, the American Secretary of 
State, says that some parts of Russia’s 
new proposals for banning nuclear ‘tests 
are unacceptable 


(he South African Government says it is 
proposing to outlaw the two main African 
political movements 


Saturday, March 26 


Mr. Macmillan flies to Washington for talks 
with President Eisenhower 


The ‘police in South Africa announce that 
as a temporary measure to reduce tension 
they will not arrest Africans who are not 
carrying passbooks 


‘The Grand National is won by the favourite, 
Merryman II 


Sunday, March 27 


‘The Labour Party holds a meeting of protest 
in Trafalgar Square against the South 
African shootings 


Monday, March 28 


More clashes between Africans and police 
are reported near Johannesburg and Cape 
Town 


Fourteen firemen and five members of 
Salvage Corps are killed fighting a fire in 
a warehouse storing whisky at Glasgow 


Tuesday, March 29 


Prime Minister and U.S. President publish 
declaration on their attitude to banning 
of nuclear tests 


Minister in charge of African Affairs in 
South Africa refuses to end passbook 
system 

Estimates show increase of £20,000,000 in 
cost of National Health Scheme 
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Part of the crowd that attended a rally called-by the Labour Poe in Trafalgar Square, London, last Su 
against the shooting down of Africans by the police during a recent demonstration at Sharpeville, nee 
In the Union itself Africans in many townships held a ‘ day of mourning ’ for those killed 
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Men of the Grenadier Guards moving into position during a mock battle in the Libyan desert near 
It formed part of ‘Starlight’, the biggest joint Army-RAF exercise eyer held outside Britain; 3,600 


to Libya to take part 


Behe, Women queueing last weekend. outside one of the smaller bakeries in Belfast which produce 
~ strike of 1,200 bakery workers in Northern Ireland over a wage dispute started on March 2 
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: Rees 7 - = Mr. Harold Macmillan being met by Mr, Christian Herter, — 
Mr. Khrushchev in conversation with President de the American Secretary of State, on arrival at an airfield near 
Gaulle at the Elysée Palace on March 23, soon Washington on March 26. The Prime Minister flew out for 
after the Russian leader’s arrival in Paris on a talks with President Eisenhower on the latest stage of the 


Oa twelve-day visit +t _- conference at Geneva on the banning of nuclear tests 


_-. Allan Ghappelow 
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SOS — ae oS Meee The interior of the new church of 

eet teen See SSS = St. John’s at Hatfield New Town, 
which was consecrated on March 26. 

The architect is Mr. Peter Bosanquet 


Taking newborn lambs to shelter by sledge on a Gloucester- 
shire farm. It was found that while ewes will not follow when 
lambs are carried, they will do so when this method is used 
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aa educated and cultured we become, the less 
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the contrary. It may be true that we have greater 
facility in recognizing our motives and pre- 
< judices, but we are also now much more subtle 
in rationalizing and justifying them. We can 
- explain away our sin in a fashion which is 
beyond the ability of the uneducated, unsophisti- 
a t cated person. The very instruments of education, 
the printed word, radio and television broad 
casting, can produce triviality, vulgarity, and 


prejudice more quickly and more efficiently than — 


_ enlightenment. Ironically it seems that the more 
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The Art of the Possible 
Sir,—In his talk ‘The Art of the Possible’ 
- (THE LISTENER, March 24) Mr. Alex Comfort 
_ makes interesting forecasts of what could be 
Et: accomplished in the ’sixties if only mankind 
- could be frightened into doing particular things. 
_Among other assertions is this one: ‘. . . protein 
deficiencies in Africa . . . would be gone in one 
year, not ten’. Could Mr. Comfort explain how 
_ this might be done? Is it proposed to make 
good the shortage by growing new crops or 
_ breeding more animals in Africa itself or in 
‘Europe, or is it suggested that experiments in 
synthesizing: proteins artificially are now so far 
advanced that production on a commercial scale 
a 48 EL ‘sight? 
- While awaiting this information, some of us 
_ will be scrutinizing Mr. Comfort’s timetable 
rather anxiously. Only twelve months in which 
_ to survey a continent, select new land, secure 
possession of it, sow crops, mature them, harvest 
them, and market them? Nor shall we be re- 
_ assured by studying past achievements. During 
__ the war years 1939-45 the British farmers had a 
_ ‘malicious adversary ’ far more compelling than 
~ Mr. Comfort’s imaginary Martians; and even 
- Hitler could not frighten them into coaxing 
. from their superb agricultural land more than 
enough additional food to supply the equivalent 
_ of a few million people. 
___. It was under this same stimulus—or its after- 
_ math—that the fight against starvation was 
carried into Africa itself. The ground-nuts 
scheme in Tanganyika was launched, and how 
many tons of proteins is that scheme now pro- 
ducing? Before that, British settlers had culti- 
vated the ‘ white highlands” of Kenya—and now 
they fear that all their efforts will be wasted. 


oy 
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When the Hola disturbances in Nyasaland had 


such a lamentable sequence last year not many 
-. people remembered that its root cause was a 
dispute about digging irrigation ditches—ditches 
doubtless intended to augment the local supplies 
of proteins. 
____ But perhaps we have not properly understood 
et the mood in which Mr, Comfort’s new enter- 
prises are to be carried out. He will have nothing 
Instead of 


ae do with ‘stern enthusiasms’, 
* 


we: fancy cannot exist even when they are before - 
our very eyes. It is not the case that the more 


ths childish is not ‘the ics of sin but the idea * 
that we can hide it away. There is nothing = 
-young children love so much as to hide away © 


where they think they cannot be seen. That, 


in fact, is how the Old Testament pictures our 


sin: an attempt to hide from God, as if this 
were a possibility in our power. ‘ The man and 


his wife hid themselves from the presence of the 


Lord God’, 


It isa ‘toad thing that we should go through 


this childish attitude to sin, just as we ought to 
go through the adolescent stage, when we have 
the exhilarating sense of being able to see 
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accepting the atmosphere of toil, sweat, blood 
and tears that inspired war-time farmers, we 


‘must be combative in defence of our skins, our 


food, our sexual relationships, our pleasures. 
Above all, we must have an intelligent love of 
pleasure. This may be true. But somehow we do 
not associate such a frame of mind with the men 


'-who in the past have done so much to develop 
~ new sources of proteins—the men in the covered 


wagons who converted the Middle West into a 
granary, the men who turned the Argentine and 
south-east Australia into grazing grounds for 


millions of sheep and cattle, and—to return to’ 


Africa—the men who developed the Gezira 
project in the Sudan,—Yours, etc., 
Richmond, Surrey HERBERT ADDISON 


’ Sir,—‘ Il faut cultiver notre jardin’ and not 
be enthusiastic according to Mr. Alex Comfort 
at the end of his talk; yet in approaching his 
“earlier and illuminating analysis of the present- 


_day ‘blockage between feasibility and realization 


in our science’ he suggests that the reason why 
serious projects for the real benefit of man are 
not ‘likely to be realized at more than a snail’s 


_ pace’ is that they are not emotionally ‘ satisfac- 


tory’. If this is so, as Mr. Comfort so clearly 
shows, then it is hard to see how without ‘ stern 
enthusiasms’ for generous common-sense causes 
(comparable to those of Wilberforce and Shaftes- 
bury—who did get something done after all) 
western man will develop a heartfelt readiness to 


share resources, reduce armaments, and make 


sensible use quickly of scientific discovery, and 


‘so advance out of the present phase of self- 


indulgent inertia accompanied by political ‘ play- 
therapy ’. On his own showing, Mr. Comfort’s 
“best hope’ seems quite compatible with this 
status quo and not at all likely to upset it in fiie 


_ wider interest of man.—Yours, etc., 


Redhill ZP one F. HOULDER 


Sir,—Mr. Alex Comfort has brilliantly 
analysed our plight in your columns and laid 
bare its roots; in suggesting how it may be 
ameliorated his touch seems less sure. To en- 
courage the ordinary man to pursue a waist- 
high culture may well serve to secure his skin, 


but is such an outlook really going to bring 


_ served by others, With maturity came 


assess what has been achieved so far by com- 


- ago, as my own parents first knew him...’. 


always rest content with, and acquiesce in, any 
improvement that has emerged from their 


whatever the possibility of further improvemen 
in the light of present circumstances; — 


_ now to. further improvement in their 
arguing from her own premises t 
tors of her eee eae a 


ihinkeee that to fea chose of God 


nition that Israel’s vocation was to gi’ 
others, even if that meant humiliation, 
Hebrews came to full and final ‘maturity in the | 
Person of Jesus who, to use his own words, — 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister 
and to give his life a ransom for many. re et 
—Home Service 
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satisfaction to him? Experience in the US. AL 
may indicate that it doesn’t do either. . 
In his other suggested approach—a aoe 
of exceptionally public-minded scientists gain- — 
ing support for benevolent activities by alarming 
Governments—only finally would he ‘set the 
wild hunt on psychopathology and irrational 
dominance behaviour ’. Should we not tackle the 


—s am 


disease rather than the symptoms and ask Mr. 


Comfort to point the way to making this the 
first task? Because this accomplished, even if 


only with partial success, the only obstacle to’ 


have gone down.—Yours, etc., > 
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Don’t Rock Aue Boat ae a 
Sir,—Mrs. Margaret Barnes writes (THE Lis- 

TENER, March 3): ‘ Anyone who has lived in 

the country all his life, as I have, would not — 


paring the lot of the African with the lot of the — 
European in Africa, but by comparing the black 
man of 1960 with. the black man of sixty yesite 

To me this is the crux of her whole talk, and — 
I want to comment on that. Following the logic 
of this argument, the only possible conclusion — 
to be drawn is that men need not review the — 


if & bee adjustment conlel Gemaaaelaae ea 


state of existence; no matter how ‘slight such. 
emergent improvement had. been; no m 


irrespective of whatever injustices the Present — 
environment brings to a large ‘number of the | ; 
people. The mere fact that people today are 
better off than their ancestors yesterday is 
valid argument against people today okies 
further improvement in their present lot. _ 
Logically, one is made-to ask whether ] 
Barnes and her co-white settlers have any | 


ee 


35 Resets ‘now is heed on this act 
*. If that i is so, isn’t it the duty of 


figures and ielevant: information to Shane 
they have rightly executed their commission, 
to a reasonable mind would be regarded 
ach sive evidence of their beneficial domina- 

, and so give some meaning to her word 
é ism ° *—Yours, etc, 
“Re A, BasoaH 


— my. sympathies were with the black 


Mr. McGreaor, but now I feel that this 
is treacherous to our fellow countrymen 


“r very difficult conditions. 
We may criticize their high standard of living, 
md we may also agree that they ought to be 
ging more, but surely we must recognize the 
. hon the Africans owe all the advantages of 
ilization to their enterprise and hard work. 
as Mrs, Barnes points out, the political 
nate is infinitely better than that of the Union 
f South Africa, which is crippled by fear of 
‘race it has betrayed. : 
White Rhodesians, and many black Rhodesians 
are understandably afraid of what may 
wppen if power is given to an impressionable 
ople who are, as yet, too superstitious to use 
 heomhag and who have not yet learnt enough 
em ey hygiene to arrest the spread of 
ilk . All they ask for is time—time to 
blish ‘the Federation so as to provide an 
onc my sound enough to support two million 
fi ric “allpee time to allow these Africans to 
late the complexities of civilization in 
to avail themselves of its advantages. 
rely this is not too much to ask!—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.15 J. D. Ryan 
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wig y Wittgenstein 
r, Gilmour raises questions about the 
m of correctness i in philosophical argument. 
a large issue to try and tackle in your 
bt may I be allowed a few comments? 
: y there is in all philosophical dis- 
iiacine. arbitrary element if only because 
ve to start from some position. My remark 
at the futility of basing philosophical con- 
ions on an analysis of linguistic habits was 
only to emphasize that language can be 
treacherous ground on which to take a 
. Gilmour denies this and assures us 
s0 long as we refrain from attempting to 
h any conclusions having permanent and 
eeselidiry we can agree about the correct- 
interpretation in a particular 
tor a particular purpose, This may 
but 1 should want to know how 
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‘Si,—Before I spent a year in Southern - 


» have done, and are doing a magnificent job 


sewhere that ite re - nial problems of” philosophy: Ca cloud of . 


philosophy condensed into a drop of grammar’). 
I suspect that our disagreement stems from a 
difference as to what the purpose of philosophy 


_ should be. Whether it is, in the first place, an 


attempt to understand the world or to under- 
stand words. I am indebted to Mr. Gilmour 
for drawing my attention to Mr. Crawshay 
Williams’s book Methods and Criteria of Reason- 
ing. I shall study it dutifully. In return may I 


~ be so bold as to recommend to him Mr. Gellner’s 


book Words and Things?—Yours, etc., 
Belfast JOHN BELOFF 


[This correspondence is now closed. Epitor, THE 
-LISTENER } 


Francis Bacon 


Sir,—In January next year the ‘four-hundredth 
‘anni ‘of Francis Bacon’s birth will befall. 
This t and good man has never lacked 
petty-minded detractors, but the ill-informed 


~criticisms of Lord Macaulay in his essay have 


let loose a flood of infamy which has continued 
to this day. Sir Winston Churchill once re- 
ferred to Macaulay as the prince of literary 
rogues, but Mr. J. G. Crowther in his new 
book repeats the charge that Francis Bacon 
took bribes when Lord Chancellor, and your 
book reviewer (THE LISTENER, March 24) seems 
to accept the gravamen of the accusation. 

Sir, this is monstrously unjust, as I suggest 
was amply demonstrated in a fully documented 
commentary by William Hepworth Dixon, 
Barrister, in his book, Personal History of Lord 
Bacon (1861), page 279 et seq. 

It is abundantly clear from the official evi- 
dence that Bacon accepted no bribes, though his 
servants accepted ‘fees’ (in accordance with 
contemporary established practice), and that he 
himself successfully refuted any suggestion that 
his judgments were swayed thereby. Neverthe- 
less, at the command of King James he pleads 
guilty to the charge of carelessness, but not of 
crime, —Yours, etc.; 

“London, N.1 NoeL FERMOR, 


Vice-Chairman, Council, 
Francis Bacon Society 


Monk, Monarch, or Myth? 

Sir.—Mr. Das Gupta’s letter published in 
Tue LISTENER of March 10 asks a three-in-one 
question. The literary evidence for the social 
and economic background of the Mauryan 
period is based mainly on three sources, the 
Jatakas (a Buddhist source), the account in 
Greek of Megasthenes, the Seleucid ambassador 
to the court of Candragupta, and the Artha- 
sdstra (a brahmanical source). Incidentally, the 
controversy regarding the date of the latter is 
almost dead, since most authorities believe it to 
be in origin a work of the Mauryan period. 

Both the Indian sources provide ample evi- 
dence of antagonism between the Buddhists and 
the brahmans, In fact the brahmans are openly 
ridiculed in some of the fataka stories where the 
‘hero’ is generally one of the merchant class. 

Evidence for the expansion of trade is indi- 
cated in the above-mentioned literary sources, 
which reveal a wider expanse of geographical 
knowledge than sources of an earlier period. 
Even more conclusive is the archaeological data. 
Not only is there evidence of the functioning 


distributed as articles of commerce throughout 
the empire. 


The existence of guilds during this ered oe 
attested to by all three sources mentioned above, ay = 
two of which describe them in great detail. __ 


Finally, on the question of whether or not any 


conflicts existed in Mauryan society, I can only ; 


quote the views of the Emperor Asoka himself, 


_as available from his edicts. His repeated insist- 
ence on tolerance, and the detailed instructions 


which he continually gives as to how tolerance 
can be achieved, would make sense only if there 
was conflict and tension in Mauryan society. 
Not surprisingly, some of this conflict was ex- 
pressed in religious and philosophical question- 
ing. Doubt and scepticism are seldom associated 
with the happy and contented. 

It is impossible in a brief twenty-minute 
broadcast to include copious foot-notes. But if 
Mr. Das Gupta would care to pursue the sub- 
ject, I have dealt with it at length in a book, 
entitled Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, 
to be published shortly by the Oxford University 
Press.—Yours, etc., 

London, Ww. on R. THAPAR 
The Dominican Republic 

Sir—With reference to Mr. Hilary Corke’s 
article about my 
Republic for ‘Panorama’ I would like to make 
the following points. 

In describing what is going on in a foreign 
country a journalist is not influenced, one hopes, 
by the extent of the hospitality which is offered 


to him. He reports what he believes to be the- 


truth and the fact that the country is in friendly 
diplomatic relations with his own is totally 
irrelevant. . 


During my stay in the Dominican Republic .- 


I made every possible effort to interview the 
dictator, Dr. Trujillo, in order to discuss with 
him my impressions of his régime. I also tried 
to see any other members of his family who 
could have spoken in his name. None was avail- 
able, although all were in the capital at the time. 
In a country subjected to the absolute rule of 
one man, who can truthfully say ‘ L’état cest 
mot’, it is fruitless and indeed virtually im- 
possible to interview anyone else. 

Finally, whether Mr. Corke agreed with my 
report or not it did represent my considered 
review of the facts and was not simply an 
attempt to be ‘Robin Hoodish’®. Whether my 
views seemed politically naive or not is surely a 
matter of opinion.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.8 JAMES MOSSMAN 


Schinberg’s Variations for Orchestra 

Sir.—In reply to Mr. Noble’s review (THE 
LISTENER, March 24) of our broadcast of 
Schénberg’s Variations for Orchestra, I made 
myself responsible for the choice of this 
particular performance. My reason was that it 
was alive, and that it did not contain a single 
instance of unmusical phrasing. I may add 


_ that as a matter of policy we shall always prefer 


life to mere precision. The ideal performance 
is rarely to be had.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 Hans KELLER 


B.B.C. Music Division 


at_although these articles were | pro fe 
Shecific geographical area, they were 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


HERE can be no doubt at all that 
Francis Bacon, has artistic gifts of a 
high order. He can design with assur- 
ance on a large scale and his figures have 


breadth, firmness in their construction, and on | 


occasion a remarkable vitality. But the use he 
makes of these gifts has almost. always been 
equivocal and capricious. There is no telling, or 
if there is he certainly does 
not tell, why he should have 
chosen to paint such things 
as figures screaming behind 
a veil that distorts like a 
misused camera or a defec- 
tive television screen, alarm- 
ing travesties of Velasquez’s 
portrait of a Pope, or, in his 
present exhibition at the 
Marlborough Gallery, nudes 
of the most painful indignity. 

There are grounds for 
suspecting frivolity; it is 
hard to think of any serious 
reason why one of his recent 
Popes should have a piece of 
raw meat placed on a metal 
frame in front of him, and 
certain arbitrary markings 
which appeared in some of 
his past canvases were, it is 
said, suggested by the way a 
television set behaves when a 
motor-car goes by. But there 
is also some possibility that 
in the dream-like images he 
creates there is some import- 
ant though extremely obscure 
message, something about 
modern civilization, it may 
be, or a stirring of the un- 
conscious mind expressed in 
some symbol which may 
have validity for others as well as for the indivi- 
dual who conceived it. 

This obscurity has no doubt helped Bacon 
towards the international reputation he is now 
beginning to gain. For an artist to succeed in 
the rather mad world of Biennales where specu- 
lators and mystagogues walk hand in hand, it is 
absolutely essential to avoid anything like a 
universal, direct, or readily comprehensible 
appeal. Unless the talent is hidden under a 
bushel, it cannot, the speculators seem to argue, 
be worth the finding; for so, since Cézanne, it 
has always been in the past. Bacon’s talent is of 
a kind that might enable him to create a humane 
and rational art but fortunately for his repu- 
tation there is a great cloud of morbidity and 
mystification hanging about his work. As Robert 
Melville put it, in the preface he wrote for a 
British Council exhibition of Bacon’s paintings, 
he ‘might be said to have covered the lamp- 
shades of his predecessors with human skin’. 
Just what is wanted for the export trade. 

In this new and important exhibition of thirty- 
two paintings at the Marlborough Gallery, 
Bacon is certainly not so difficult, though often 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


quite as unpleasant, as he has been in the past. 
Only one figure, the first in the catalogue and 
perhaps the earliest to be painted, is seen through 
one of the familiar veils, a sort of transparent 
curtain. The rest are now fully exposed, clearly 
defined and firmly modelled; it is as if the 
freaks were now horrible enough to be shown 
without adventitious trappings to enhance the 


“Head of a Man’, by Francis Bacon: from the exhibition at the Marlborough Gallery, 17-18 
Old Bond Street 


spectator’s fears and revulsions. The new 
figures, more especially the nudes but also some 
of the grotesque heads, seem to be an exposure 
of the deformity of the human animal in a state 
of civilization, in some ways a good deal more 
disquieting than all the hints of cruelty and 
beastliness which the artist has let slip in the 
past. But at the-same time this unveiling, this 
more straightforward approach, has led to a great 
artistic gain; the powerful modelling, sometimes 
rather like that of Daumier, is extremely impres- 
sive now that it is clearly revealed. Here and 
there one even has the impression, in some of 
the less cruelly observed heads, the ‘ Head of a 
Man No. 2’, for example, or the ‘Head of a 
Woman’ (No. 21 in the catalogue), that Bacon 
has forgotten all about his sinister imagination 
and has painted, extremely well, as if he really 
found painting much more interesting than get- 
ting ideas for a horror film. 

As many as 111 paintings and 252 etchings 
and drawings are crowded together, in a most 
welcome fashion, in Agnew’s centenary exhibi- 
tion—it is in aid of the World Refugee Year— 
of works by Sickert from private collections. 


It goes back to the ’eighties when Sickert w 
working with Whistler, and also includes son 
of the artist’s very latest works; every aspe 
of his art is well represented, except his occ. 
sional essays in large-scale design, and it 
particularly instructive to see some of the beaut 
ful studies, such as the series he did in prepar: 
tion for ‘Ennui’, which he made for son 
of his more importa 
paintings, The collection | 
etchings is particularly vah 
able and appears to | 
extremely complete; it i 
cludes about seventy do 
under the influence | 
Whistler and never exhibit 
before, and the exhibition | 
a whole is largely made vu 
of prints obtained direct 
from the artist by Arthi 
Clifton, the proprietor of tl 
Carfax Gallery. 

Paul Jenkins, whose wo: 
is now shown for the fir 
time in London by Tooth 
Gallery, appears to have bee 
one of the pioneers ¢ 
tachisme, lyrical abstractio 
or whatever you maycall ; 
when he exhibited in Par 
in 1953. The present exhib 
tion consists of worl 
painted in 1958 and 195! 
there are brighter an 
sharper accents than appe: 
in most action painting 
greater contrasts of colou 
and sometimes a_ rath 
dramatic effect of light. 

An interesting littl @ 
hibition of modern picture 
at the Mayor Gallery shoul 
not be overlooked; it includes a beautiful lan 
scape by Bonnard, a strangely impressive pain 
ing by Max Ernst, and two admirable works b 
Masson. : 

There’ is room only to notice for the tim 
being the opening of the Arts Council’s exhib 
tion at 4 St. James’s Square of the Epstein co 
lection of Negro, Pacific, Mexican, and oth 
sculptures and carvings (a photograph of one ¢ 
them is reproduced on the cover). Epstein wé 
one of the first to perceive the merits of prim: 
tive or ancient sculpture of-this kind and so ¥ 
able to acquire treasures, such as ivories a 
bronzes from Benin or golden objects 
Mexico, which would scarcely be obtainab! 


A second impression is now available of B: 
Davidson’s Old Africa Rediscovered (Gollancz, 2 
an illustrated account of the discovery and | 
discovery of Africa south of the Sahara d 
fifteen centuries or so before colonization be 
Based on the work of historians and archaeolo 

its_aim is to ‘present an outline of what is_ 
known, and what it now seems reasonable to bel: 
about some leading aspects and achievement 
African life and civilization’. ‘ 


I nd Harvill fe 258. ; 


Reviewed by a R. "ACKERLEY 
ADAM ON HAS ay ee -moving » aut 
ic story” to tell. 
Game Warden in an African Game De- 
‘shot by mistake a nursing lioness 
e€ was out gunning for a man-eater, Her 
tiny cubs, all female, were located and 
home. The Adamsons brought these waifs _ 
or ‘six ‘months; then it became plain that 
ee Pet lionesses about the house ‘were rather 
y, and two were sent to a zoo. The third 
y “kept and named Elsa. This is her book. 
story is told both in the text and i in a large ~ 
antity of excellent photographs, apa 
lived with the Adamsons _ for three years. 
ey loved her and she them. She went with 
em everywhere, on their walks and long- 
stance safaris, travelling with them ‘in. their 
ind Rover or sprawled on its roof, and sleeping 
th them in their tents, usually on their beds. 
ey d did not confine her, she was: always free 
1, though certain safeguards were neces- 
ry for | her protection. She liked, Europeans but 
Africans. She was charming, affectionate, 
Y, immensely strong and rather rough in her 
. Her stalking instincts developed early and 
es playfully stalking the numerous other 


and domestic: creatures in the ‘area, “iti: 


used her to stalk the Adamsons too, Teemins 


-. devices in. areas. less populated - than their own, - 
» sneaking off when her attention was diverted 
and returning every few days to see how she 
did. First she was wretched and lost weight; 
then she gained it, she had learnt to fend for 
herself. They lengthened the intervals to weeks 


_and, revisiting the camp, would send up signals 


to apprise her of their arrival. She always re- 


Her husband, who is — ‘turned, soon or in a day or two, greeted them 


-as lovingly as ever and resumed her life with ~ 


them for a time. Her belly was usually full, she’ 


had not come for food. One day she made a 
"particularly. short and distracted. visit; she had 
brought ‘a mate who was lurking nearby, This _ 
all happened last year, and the latest news as 
that she has had a litter of cubs. 

This romantic story carries in its heart the 


deepest reproach to mankind for their persecu- — 


tion of the beasts. There is not the least reason 


to suppose that Elsa is exceptional in her good-— 
natured - friendliness to people, that her sisters _ 


too, if they had had the same experience and 


allowing for differences in character, would not. 


have continued to respond in a similar way. 


The confidence of even adult lions of forest-~ 


- born parents, and other great felines, can be 
won with patience, as James Walton described 
in My Wild Friends. Intelligent animals, what- 
ever their species—a thousand books prove it— 
are not hostile to man, 
and with good cause; nor are they hostile to 
each other; it is man who is hostile and callous 
to the animals, man who has not the humility 
to remember that he is an animal himself. 
-Unpretentiously written, the book is rather 


ddenly upon them from behind, throwing - _too thorough and discursive, and it may be felt 


em down and sitting on them. As ‘her weight 
eased to some 300 pounds the fun of this 
me became rather more one-sided, but she 
ved great intelligence and was easily cor- 
Occasionally she had to be beaten for 
aghtiness, as when she attacked and mauled a 
nkey. Even in adult years she liked to lie and 
4 Mrs. Adamson’s thumbs, which it had been 
t comfort to do as a cub. 
If this were all, the book would be just another 
arming, rather sad, book about a pet lion. Its 
t lies in the sequel. The Adamsons are 
tened, conscientious people and they soon 
especially when Elsa came in season 
rew distraite and restless—that she did not 
ly belong to their world but to the wild life 
which they had taken her. She herself, it 
singly plain, was torn between the two 
Could they not help her to return to her 
j ny gently loosening the bonds that kept her 
dent upon them? Would she be able to 
herself who had always had her food pro- 
d? Would the wild lions accept or kill her, 
is inexperienced stranger in their midst smell- 
‘human smells? And the poachers, would 
be easy prey to them, accustomed as she 
mankind? Finally, and poignantly, if 
d to break with her would they not 
- this enchanting beast who shad been 
nate friend for so long? _ 
trouble they took for many months, 
-and guilt suffered, much distress 
Elsa; but they succeeded at last. 
. kill and left her to her own 


that Mrs. Adamson’s interpretations of Elsa’s 
thought Processes verge occasionally upon the 
fanciful. It may also be felt that rather a 
lot of ‘reprisals segm to -be taken against lions 
for falling into temptation where domestic 
animals are concerned. One wonders what Mr. 


Adamson would do in the melancholy event of 


Elsa, hard-pressed for her dinner, fancying a 
camel or a goat. She has already had a go at a 
donkey. Would he have to take reprisals oe 
her? 


A Book of Modern German Lyric Verse, 
» 1890-1955. Edited by William Rose. 
Oxford. 21s. 


The effect of lyric verse depends so much on 


- presentation. Poems are shapes that strike the 


senses, and the initial advantage of this new 
collection is that it immediately gives pleasure 
to the eye; the poem is seen to be attractive 
architecture on the page. The editor, so well 
served by his typographer, contributes a sub- 
stantial introductory survey of his period, an 
essay that should orientate anyone coming to 
these poets for the first time. He chooses to 
begin his selection at an important moment for 
German literature. It was in the ‘nineties that a 
successful reaction against mediocrity threw up 
such figures of European stature as George, 
Rilke and Hofmannsthal. This triple peak is 
adequately represented here, but set in better pro- 
Portion than is sometimes the case; we are made 
aware that others, among them Trakl, Heym, 


only frightened of him 


_ Benn, Werfel, whose names are less Fania ‘ou 


~. side Germany, also achieved memorable results 


Among lesser-known writers here represented, — 


camp. Her collected verses were first published 
as recently as 1955; She will undoubtedly be 


placed among the great lyricists in the language. 


‘Between her poems and the opening line of this 
anthology—Liliencron’s ‘ Auf Blut und Leichen, 
Schutt und Qualm’—lies an age of spiritual 
- development. Professor Rose disclaims any in- 


tention to mirror literary movements; he has s 


included, he tells us, only poems that appeal to 


him personally and seem to possess some per-— 


manent quality. He appears to be excessively 
taken with Lulu von Strauss und Torney, but 
admittedly it is hard not to be excessively taken 
with a lady who has a name like that. The result 
of his personal choice is a volume that is both 


‘entertaining and valuable, containing as it does 


the essence Of an important period of literary 
production. There is an index of authors and an 
index of first lines, but no table of contents, so 
that it takes time to discover who is represented 
by what. 

ne Ipris PARRY 


Serbian Legacy. By Cecil Stewart. 
Allen and Unwin. 42s. 

The medieval art of Serbia was little known in 
the West except to scholars until, a few years 
ago, an exhibition of reproductions of frescos 
in Serbian churches toured western Europe and 
America. Since then there has been an increased 
interest in Serbian church architecture, which in- 
deed repays study, not only for its many beauti- 
ful examples but also because it represents one 


of the principal schools of Byzantine art. For — 
anyone who wishes to visit Serbia Mr. Stewart’s — 


book will be invaluable. He has himself examined 


nearly all the churches with the practised eye 


of an architect who has a great knowledge of 
the Byzantine world and an understanding of its 
religious life. His photographs are excellent, his 


plans and diagrams clear and helpful. His ~ 


descriptions are vivid and accurate. He provides 
historical information about each church. 

It must be confessed that his history is not 
always flawless. His account of the mission of 
St. Cyril and St. Methodius is far from 
accurate. He stresses the importance of the 
marriage of King Stephen ‘ the First-Crowned’ 
with a ‘purple-born’ Byzantine princess, for- 
getting that she had been born a nobleman’s 
daughter, was married when only the niece of 
an Emperor, and her father was in exile, and 
was turned out of the palace in her underclothes 
by her husband long before he was crowned 
king. Incidentally, her father was called Alexius 
and not Alexander. The wife of Uros I was Helen 
of Courtenay, sister of the Latin Emperor of 
Constantinople, not Helen of Anjou. Such slips 
are not important except when theories are 
erected on them, as in the case of the church 
of Zica, 

It is curious to find churches at Trogir and 


perhaps the most interesting is Gertrud Kolmar ts 
(b. 1894). Professor Rose gives considerable and we 
merited space to this hitherto almost unknown _ 
Poet, who was murdered in a Nazi concentration _ 


a. 
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_ that its days are numbered. Homer’s language 


- own measure. 
had to be pruned; and neg eee 


_ Mr. Stewart ene the correct ideological 1 
_ Gn stressing the style hideously called ‘ Kosmet 


(a good Communist abbreviation of ‘ Kossovo- — 
_ Metohija’); but it is possible that he exaggerates — 


- jts influence. The earliest, though crude, example 
of the style seems to be the church at Feredjik 
in Thrace, which has nothing to do with Serbia. 
It is odd to see the church of the Holy Apostles 
at Salonica, built by Archbishop Niphon, listed 
as a Serbian church, even though King Milutin 
may perhaps have contributed funds to it. 
Miliutin’s great church at Gracanica is certainly 
the finest example of the style; but it is surely 


wrong to regard the style as being purely Serbian ~ 


in origin and inspiration. Mr. Stewart also 
follows the modern ideological line over the so- 
called ‘Bogomil’ tombstones, though anyone 
who has studied Bogomil theology must be a 
little uneasy at ascribing them to that particular 
heresy. 

Mr. Stewart adds some pertinent comments 
on neo-Byzantine architecture; and on all 
matters of taste his views carry conviction. 
‘Though some of his statements may puzzle 
scholars, his book is an attractive and useful 
Beat instaon to a subject that deserves to be 


better known. 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


The Anger of Achilles. Homer’s Iliad, 
translated by Robert Graves. — 
Cassell. 30s. 


Modern Homeric translators have now reached 
a point as far removed as possible from the 
romantic archaism of the classic Victorian 
versions. Even forty years ago, these had begun 
to smell strongly of the class-room; their 
language made the subject-matter of the poems 
seem strangely remote from life as it was now 
known. A fashion set in for versions in ‘ plain 
English’, which renounced the attempt to 
convey a notion of the poetic character of 
-Homer’s writing. These versions have done 
valuable service. By their clarity, liveliness and 


~ lack of pomposity they have allowed the modern 


reader to enjoy the swift and exciting narrative 


_ of Homer, and have encouraged him to feel that 
the world of the epic is less remote from his 


own than he had at first supposed. 


_ But the success of these versions has been won 
_ at-a heavy price; and though their popularity 


has now reached its height, I will risk predicting 


is nothing if not ornate, rich in resounding 
‘poetic compounds and gorgeous imagery; the 
belief of certain translators of the modern school 
that it must have stood close to the spoken 
language of its day can be shown to be absurd. 
The most obvious characteristics of the style and 
vocabulary of the poet are_ones that translations 
of this sort! utterly fail to bring out. 


Why have their authors chosen to present 


Homer in an idiom so radically different from 
his own? This happened because the whole 
character of modern life and literature had 
-reached a point as far as possible from the 
atmosphere of the ancient epics. The modern 


_ reader had become wholly unsympathetic to the 


Homeric outlook; if he was to have Homer at 
all, he would have him only if reduced to his 
The exuberance of his language 


. Ricae: 15 the asian! Saker: 
gages in ancient aagiarias 


Orem was oy to ages written a eat Past ; 


had much in common with Jane Austen. 


‘But there are grounds for suspecting that ae 
modern world’s remoteness from the ancient 


epic is now beginning to diminish. Even in 


England, poetry is beginning to show traces of — 
its writers’ awareness that we live in a violent 


and uncertain world, where there is little leisure 


to cultivate refined psychological perception in 


the manner of Virginia Woolf, and where at 


any moment the ancient heroic virtues may 
suddenly come to seem less meaningless than 
‘they did to Lytton Strachey. The time is 
approaching when the younger and livelier 
section of the reading public will demand a 


heroic and poetic rendering of Homer. 


Here is a version of the Iliad by one of the 


best English poets of our time; but it does not 
meet this need. Mr. Graves’s kind of poetry 
is too different from Homer’s; and he is typical 
of his generation in its approach to the ancient 
‘epic world. The greater part of the text is put 
‘into lucid, readable, colloquial, rather flat prose, 
not very different from the prose of Mr. 
Graves’s novels. But every now and then there 


comes a snatch of verse, and these short poems 


are much the best thing in the book. None of 
them is in the least like Homer, and it would be 
unreasonable to expect from them the sustained 
height of lyric beauty of ‘Collected Poems, 
1959’. Yet almost all bear witness to their 
author’s exquisite ear and nervous, delicate use 
of language. 

Wind, how fierce you blow, 

Clouds look dark as night, 
Heavy flakes of snow 
Flutter from a height, 

The value of the book owes nothing to its 
introduction, in which many dubious or contro- 
versial statements are offered with excessive 
dogmatism. Mr. Graves implores Homer’s 
pardon for the ‘many small liberties’ he has 
taken; Homer, he thinks, will grant his Plea, 
‘despite protests from his loyal grammarians ’. 
One grammarian, at least, think the liberties 
trivial by comparison with the book’s main 
fault; Mr. Graves has left out all Homer’s 
poetry, But he has given us some very pretty 
poems of his “own; and some of us may 
doubt whether it is better to know Greek 


like Bentley than to write English verse like 


Mr. Graves. 
| Hoox LioyD-JONES 
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‘The Age at Democratic Revolution. 


Vol. i. The Challenge. By R. R. Palmer. 
Oxford. £2 5s. 
The sub-title of the new work by Professor 
Palmer, the well-known authority on the French 
Revolution, is ‘a political history of Europe 
and America 1760-1800 ’. The present instalment — 
brings the story to the eve of the French revo- 


_ lutionary wars. But the work is better described _ 
by its title than by its sub-title, for Professor 
Palmer is not concerned so much with a political 


narrative in the usual sense as with a particular 
thesis that he wishes to present. This thesis is 


piles or eX E Sa rested pine ne noti : 
_ of restriction and privilege. — hn oy ‘ 
Professor Palmer is rightly struck in this a 
~nexion by the fact that this was the first gree 
age of general political controversy, the age i 
which many of the terms of politics that w 
now take for granted, such as aristocratic an 
democratic, came into use in their modern form 
and the age in which there ‘was the first. ree 
burgeoning of a regular political press and th 
first in which this press permitted a rapid sprea 
of new ideas and concepts; so that for. instance 
the impact of the American Revolution and it 
constitutional doctrines was an extraordinaril 
rapid one in many parts of Europe, This lon 
-and rather discursively written book, with iit 
pauses for recapitulation, its asides on othe 
_ people’s views and its occasional departures fror 
the main argument into some fascinating by-wa 
like the Genevan rivalry of Voltaire and Rous 
seau, reads much more like an elaborate set ¢ 
lecture notes than a formal treatise. It is nk 
much the worse for that. At any rate, some ¢ 
its information about publicists and their work 
and the translations of these, is not ‘the Tea: 
illuminating part of it. : i 
The originality of Professor Palmer 
approach lies partly in the fact that he he 
perceived: that an essential link between the tw 
great revolutions is to be found in the develog 
ments in smaller States, the ‘Netherland: 
‘Belgium, Sweden, and Geneva, for instance, an 
in abortive revolutions such as he sees in Irelanc 
and, following Professor Butterfield, also* i 
‘England towards the end of the American wai 
Nevertheless, the shape of the story as general 
accepted is not affected overmuch by bringing i 
this new material, imteresting though - much ¢ 
it is for its own sake. We still get the pictur 
of a converging assault (upon traditional ariste 
cratic institutions from the enlightened despot 
and their ministers from one side, and from a 
excluded bourgeois class from the other. a th 
sixties and seventies the assault appears to b& 
partially successful but with the eighties ther 
comes, and not only in France, a resurgent 
of aristocratic strength, partly due to the fac 
that the newly enfranchised elements in th 
populist dat Soe ee 
Fe! support. . 
International potities! were closely. com 
with these events, with the French, even unde 
the monarchy, fomenting. revolt > 
Britain, for instance in cs Netherlan 


Oe bile aia rises he gpanien 
States from this ‘part ae 


eon that the American and French Revolu- | iti 
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Just published 
Polls Apart 


BACKGROUND TO THE AMERICAN 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


DENYS SMITH 


‘The author’s knowledge of the 
American political scene is ency- 
clopaedic .. . this book deserves 
not only to be widely read by 
those who aspire to understand 
the United States, but. to have a 
place on the permanent shelf.’ 

ALASTAIR BUCHAN (Daily Telegraph) 


Demy 8vo 13s 6d net 


Death and The 
Right Hand 


ROBERT HERTZ 


Translated by 
RODNEY and CLAUDIA NEEDHAM 


With an Introduction by £. £. EVANS- 
PRITCHARD, Professor of Social 
Anthropology and Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford 

Demy 8vo 18s net 


COHEN & WEST 
30 Percy Street, W.1 


“THE BETRAYAL 
OF RICHARD III”’ 


EAD V. B. Lamb’s brilliant 
analysis of all the evidence for 
and against the most mysterious 
King in English history. “The 
author’s cool, detached judgment” 
.. “She writes with a keen edge 
and real flair”... “balanced and 
scholarly ...never dry.” CORAM 
PUBLISHERS, 157 Hagden Lane, 
Watford, Herts., or direct from 
Hon. Secretary, 
RICHARD Ill SOCIETY, 
39 Lennox Gardens, London, 
S.W.1. 


10/6d. plus 6d. postage 


EPSTEIN 
COLLECTION 


of primitive and exotic 


sculpture 


Ww 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James's Square, $.W.1 


Till April 23 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-—6- 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8 


Admission 1/6 


sb can v smile 


mtrupedel. 


‘Good Companion’ 


News from Aldine House 
Gladys Taylor’s 

THE LITTLE INFANTA 
Illustrated in colour and monochrom 
The glowing little girl who looks a 
you from the Velasquez paintings— 
who was she? Here is set down he 
brief life in the ruthless Hapsbur; 
orbit: childhood, marriage and he 
pitiful end. Phoenix 21s 


Elaine Howis’ 

DEMAND ME NOTHING 
The atithor’s most outstanding nove’ 
Here is evoked with intense feeling th 
effective power of a beloved Englis! 
house and garden, lived in for genera 
tions by a family who are linke 
through the delicate chains of inheri 


tance and love for their ancestral home 
Dent 15s 


A Regional History of the os 
of Great Britain. Volume No. 1 ~ 


David St. John Thomas’ 


THE WEST COUNTRY 
With 57 half-tone “illustrations, - 
colour maps, and plans. 

In this first volume of a pioneer serie 
is told the story of the expansion @ 
the railways in the west; of furiou 
battles that raged over gauge width: 
and the daring mew ideas of civ. 
engineers. Phoenix 30: 


Christopher Trent's ) 
THE CITIES OF LONDON 


AND WESTMINSTER | 
With 132 photos; 100 prints an 
drawings 

The only comprehensive yet concis 
history of both cities, which is © 
tremely well planned ‘and thoroughl 
reliable. A pocket-size feast of fac 
and photos, Phoenix 10s. é 


Recent and Readable 
Glyn Jones’ ‘ educational’ novel 


THE LEARNING LARK 


“Mr. Jones feels strongly about, 4 
has some interesting things to say 0 
the subject of the present system d 
education.” — The Times. 
Jones’ criticism is trenchant, but 


and a delicate irony.”—Western Ma 
Dent 15 


Major Gordon Home’s 


CYPRUS: THEN AND NOY 


With over 60 drawings, 
“Those who want more than a supe 
ficial knowledge of Cypriot histery a 
traditions should certainly welcome it 
—Time and Tide. ‘“‘ Admirably i 
formative, especially on the history « 
Cyprus.” —Irish Times. Dent 21 


H. A. Piehler’s 


ENGLAND FOR EVERYMA 
Sixth edition, with 32 coloured m 
This famous pocket guide book t 
been entirely revised and brought up | 
date with especial reference to 
tourist. * Astonishingly near 
tion.”"—The Observer. Dent 10s. ¢ 


Phoenix} 


wr greatly different — 
Moravia—but for 


Ilel here: of both him — 
co said that they write in 
descriptions of character and re- 


ig the more rewarding the veins 
ult ts and channels they find in their sub-_ 
uzzles me why English novelists — 
ch brilliant analytical play of mind 
and visual impressions when they 
g the same faculties on the human 
: Germany is an “ acceptance world’. 
vel is largely made up of four massive 
the young provincial on the 
contrasted middle-aged adulterers— 
fatcat lawyer and local politician, 
in his self-deception, and the 
whose outrageous clinical 
the non of the best dinner- 


wwright, a paranoiac | ecaie? ae 
veills himself. The idea of acceptance, 
- between the in and the out, is 
a number of Cs) ae ee 

nable _dinner-party the folding 
uddenly blown in by a giant gust of 
¢ n¢ gallantly rush to put 
$ against it and’ ‘the other guests 
‘the curtains ‘as though a mon- 
ing behind them’, _ The. little — 


ed in th ‘town’s eilect cadog chal 
“of his social acceptance) when the 

nial a interrupted by a gang - 
C rene: tb leader in the | 


Sngenu ous 5 self of a year 
nothing ele which gives such 

f the masses, to the 
simply too 
na crowded lift, 
; | of wall. to 


3 Gneteoecalty aha : 
novelists—for in-- 


English ones. Musil is 


8 meant to Leoecnned the 4 


nd — 


acai, eae lives press in on the’ Reo 
oe the thin walls of his lodgings; and the 


as. he says ‘ My rooms have no walls. “My sleep 
has” no walls either ’. 
tions are the core of the novel, ‘has had to 
learn . . . to do everything he did fully con- 
scious of the fact that at the same moment a 
hundred million were doing exactly the same 
thing. He had had to get used to large figures ’. 

; There is perhaps an almost equally striking 


york by a sort of mining process; the and original novel embedded in Private Fires 


but the author hasn’t been able to extricate it. 
_The indomitable old Mrs. Hand lets rooms in 
South London, despising the old tabbies who 
lodge with her and at war with the Town Hail 


over her dustbins. She keeps herself to herself 


and wants nobody’s company but her snobby 
daughter’s and that of the orphan boy from 
the country who occupies her attic. The Health 
Department is outmanoeuvred at all points by 
her deafness and her shrewdness. The boy, how- 
_ever, alienated by her bullying, becomes in- 
volved with a fire-raising gang, who use him as 
their innocent front, eventually causing his 


‘death. 
‘The general ers of the parable are clear: 
Mrs. Hand, the old, aunregenerate, anarchic 


working class; self-hating progressives and do- 
gooders at the Town Hall; and a sort of renegade 
Establishment—the leader of the fire-raising 
gang, an ex-public school spiv, is known as ‘ The 
Duke’ and his accomplice, an old pugilist, as 
‘The Professor’. The allegory of the title is 


nicely worked out, too: the private fires are 
both those that the gang raise and the sacred 


hearth of Mrs. Hand’s room. The gang go off 
to a high-level strategic conference in Cologne, 
still a ruin from the fire-bombs of the last war. 

The difficulty about the novel is that it mixes 


eae The Duke’s ‘fantdetic gang, with their 
meaningless, ceremonial double-talk and their 
Preposterous diplomatic journey, seem to be in 
the vein of Iris Murdoch’s metaphysical thrillers 
Lape peels of Chesterton’ s The Man Who 


Chiteston: ee the Siiste story a Eerie 3 is 
a way of setting the characters free to debate the 
‘things the novel is about. Here, however, the 
characters are tied down to naturalistic dialogue, 
except that something odd has been done to 
-fantasticate their language. And moreover it is 
“Bot . the charade-like seas de the Duke 


; aS: can the full caport of the great 
t parts 


‘The doctor, whose reflec-_ 


“to be so full of obsolete slang: 


‘jronically. 


_ tions be understood. 


ve hee The Gedaiden Club. By Martin. 1 Walser: een 16s. 

; a Private Fires. By Kathleen Nott. Heinemann. 18s. 

: ati it be Love. By Stanley Kauffmann. Michael Joseph. 15s. | 
as e Oo aa at P Seetet Prices. ‘By Alan Clark, New Authors Ltd. 15s. 


“fantasy language, but Mrs. Hands herself. Again, - 
the ‘dialogue tends to be whipped up into un- 
natural liveliness, perhaps partly to disguise the 
fact that the author hasn’t much of an ear for 
contemporary speech—can she have meant the 
office conversations between Syd and her boss 
‘Oh what the 
blazes’, ‘Do cut the cackle’, ‘ Will you come 
down to brass tacks?’ etc.?—but partly also 
from a general tendency towards overwriting - 
and to superfluous sensibility. A comic little case 
of the latter.is that Mrs. Carder, the publican’s 
wife, is described as pouring herself a ‘big 
opaque’ glass of stout; a glass of stout, in fact. 

If it be Love concerns an American business 
executive sent over to London to report on a 
new subsidiary of his firm. Both in his business. 
errand and the love affair which runs parallel to 
it, truth seems simple to begin with and then 
less simple; and as the ingenuous young Ameri-. 
can finds himself involved deeper and deeper in 
the moral ambiguities and emotional obliquities. 
of old Europe, he has a feeling of ‘growing up. 
“Would they believe it in the Barberry Room, 
in the Stork Club, at Cherio’s?’ he wonders 
“Somewhere afar, the world of 
martinis still tinkles. Was I ever in it? Will I 
join it again? ; 

This is the clue to the novel. For the author’s 
trick—of making the hero admire himself for 
changing and growing, of making him quote 
(he is always quoting) from the world literature 
in which he feels he is fast becoming an 
actor—is a way of getting the novel to write 
itself; we have the illusion that the hero is 
developing through painful experience because 
of this continual progress report, but that it 
is an illusion is plain from the glib, euphoric 
smoothness of the narrative, so akin to the first- 
class air travel which makes the whole adventure 
possible. 

Bargains at Special Prices is a bright trifle 
about take-over bids. Money is the most kindly 


_ subject for farce, and I am usually happy when 
' spongers shrink from the butler’s eye, and the 


thought uppermost ‘in aristocratic minds is 
where to pawn the overcoats left over from the 
wedding reception. Alan Clark gets a good deal 
of sharp reporting into his Wodehousian frame- 
work, and his recognitions and reversals of 
fortune go with a bang. He is published in the 
New Authors Ltd. series, and if not exactly an 
important new author, is a_ polished new ~ 
performer. 

P. N. FuRBANK 
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The Marbles of Ince Blundell Hall o 


HE collection of ancient sculptures 

which has recently been presented to 

Liverpool is a curious gift, and it sets 

a problem or a series of problems. But 
I should begin 183 years ago, with Henry 
Blundell, who formed the collection. He was a 
middle - aged widower, 
lonely, I suspect, and with- 
out a great deal to do, 
since he was a Roman 
Catholic and the law still 
debarred Roman Catholics 
from many of the public 
activities which would 
have occupied a rich land- 
owner. In 1777 --ne 
purchased a_ consolatory 
figure of the philosopher 
Epicurus, a small Roman 
or Graeco-Roman copy of 
a statue of the third 
century B.C. 

That was the beginning. 
Henry Blundell went on to 
collect. He had a Lanca- 
shire friend and neighbour 
much younger than him- 
self, another country 
gentleman barred by his 
Catholicism from normal 
pursuits. This was Charles 
Towneley, whose marbles 
now belong to the British Museum. Towneley 
had been collecting for years, living much of the 
while in Rome; and by the time that Henry 
Blundell purchased his seated philosopher, 
Towneley had established his private collection 
in London, his famous Towneley Gallery, which 
Was a centre for connoisseurs and artists. 

Henry Blundell went on 
collecting. He travelled in Italy, 
he bought through agents, from 
dealers, from other collections 
which were in the market. Gods 
and goddesses, emperors and 
cupids were transported to Ince 
Blundell, passing to their 
destination through a dignified 
classical gateway in the red 
wall. When he was seventy-nine 
Henry Blundell printed a cata- 
logue of all his marbles. When 
he was eighty-six he printed a 
grander catalogue in two great 
folio volumes, illustrated with 
engravings. By this time he had 
set up, in his old age, two 
special buildings to house the 
marbles, Immediately alongside 
the house he built-a domed 
pantheon, modelled on the ruin 
of the Pantheon in Rome, the 
still existing temple which 
Emperor Hadrian built in the 
second century A.D. In the gar- 
den not far away across the 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


turf he built the garden pantheon or garden 
temple. Two buildings were not enough for 
his. vast collection of more than 500 sculptures 
and fragments of sculpture. So he added a 
third building, an octagon behind the garden 
temple among the greenhouses and pineapples. 


Ince Blundell Hall with the domed pantheon gallery alongside it 


Henry Blundell’s was the age of classicism 
revived, when connoisseurs and _ educated 
country gentlemen were happy in a vision of 
what they felt to be the calm reason of Roman 
or Graeco-Roman or Greek antiquity. If a man’s 
outlook in the last fifty years of the eighteenth 
century and the first years of the nineteenth 


Inside the garden temple: on the left is the bust of Henry Blundell by George Bullock 


Photographs: 


century tended politically—shall I say—to 
grave conservatism, then aesthetically he wat 
likely to prefer classical dignity, classical serenity 
to the excitements of a revived and frolicsome 
or emotional interest in the medieval and the 
primitive. Painters and sculptors went to Rome 
Connoisseurs and collector 
—and shrewd dealers— 
went to Rome; and i 
Rome excavations gave uf 
statues and fragments 
Governments, commerce 
and. the Muses, as_ the 
decades went by, founc 
themselves rehousec 
throughout Europe, in on 
form or another of classica 
grandeur, behind classigg 
Porticos. 

In London the medieval 
had its eventual triumph it 
the rebuilt Houses oI 
Parliament; but think 
the British Museum anc 
the National Gallery; i 


Liverpool think of thi 
great pillared bulk of St 
George’s_ Hall, Greect 


turned black and romantic 
yet masterpiece of the re 
vival of Greek architecture 
Such later buildings hac 
roots in the classical taste, the Epicurean sobriett 
of such men as Henry Blundell, in the concep 
that sculpture was essentially the marble, classi 
cal representation of what they would have 
called true and beautiful human form. Henry 
Blundell, I suspect, looked upon the collecting 0 
his marbles as a patriotic and moral duty, sine 
such works tended to elevate 
and purify the outlook of hi 
fellow countrymen. 
This seems to fit well witl 
Henry Blundell’s character s 
far as it can be deduced from 
the catalogues he compiled; an¢ 
the bust of him at the age 
eighty by the' Liverpool sculpte 
George Bullock, .which stand 
among the marbles in th 
garden temple. I do not 
he was very subtle. He disliki 
mystification. He said he wi 
not learned in any way. He w 
bluff. He made it a point of th 
introduction to his large cat 
logue, which lay on a table i 
the ‘pantheon for visitors 
consult, that no servant of 
should be tipped for showi 
the marbles—an act un 
of the occasion. In 55 
one of his prime treasures, 
Ince Blundell Athene (a ct 
of a Greek figure of the | 
fifth century B.c.), numb 
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> the “objects were often 
begin with, Henry Blundell 


n and Mr. — Seem ‘The following 


oved and ‘corrected: 
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ut 
: g ‘away the little brats, 
ne a meals Venus, and as pleasing a 
as any in this collection. 

should not be too superior, “because the 
ics are taught to the sixth form of a school 
uch the same way. 

ere, though, one can begin. to see the 
lems which face Liverpool in the matter of 
this collection. It is more important as a whole 
than | piece by piece, As a whole it is the last of 


; the great private collections. As a whole, espe- 


cially i in its two temples in the gardens of Ince 


; Blundell Hall, it is a work of art on its own; 


or at any rate a historical exhibit of great charm. 


But it is not individually a series of great works 
- of art. Many of the pieces are reproductions 


made for well-to-do Romans who wished to feel 
Greek and cultured. Some are charming, but 


= only a few are excellent. Out of 500 and more I 
_ think for myself I would> only choose about — 


half-a-dozen. Leaning in the garden temple 


> against an enormous rubbed-down head of 
; ee there is a relief, of the end of the 
first century A.D., of two cupids picking quinces, _ 


which were the canes of love. I should like that. 


7 I should like a small archaic relief of a seated,, 


remotely smiling deity, probably Zeus, carved 
about 500 B.C., a small masterpiece of clarity 


z and serenity and strength. I should like one or 
~ two of the portrait busts, and some of the super- 
_human-sized tragic masks in white marble, with 


‘The fourth question supposed the left-hand 
opponent to have overcalled One Heart with 
One No -Trump, partner to have bid Two 
Diamonds and the next hand to have passed. 
No Bid was judged the correct answer, partner’s 
hand having been limited as his inability to 
double One No Trump. 

The final question related to the following 
sequence: One Heart—No Bid — Three 
Diamonds—Three Spades: what ought one to 
bid now? Both Oxford players found the best, 


but far from obvious, answer of No Bid. By 


‘permitting partner a further unhampered bid 


one can establish the character of his force 


without i the level of the putas too 


far. 


next test was to bid the fohlowing ane 


Dealer West. Love All. 


: ei - WEST © EAST 

tae: a £2 @K974 

eY ¥AQ 9 K107 
~@AK10875 06 
&KQ7 &AJ1086 


Both pairs reached the optimum contract of 


Six Clubs, as follows: 


WEST: EAST’ 

_ Mr. Rimmer Mr. Buckley 

her PY sit orks 
ys 3 Oe 6 C: 

‘ No Bid 


hoe oe ; and ‘T cannot tell on anne delightful 
setting is. In the Pantheon, the sculptures ar 


grouped against walls of apricot and pale blue a 
and pillars of yellow and grey and off-white 
marble, under a coffered and coloured dome. — 
Across the gentle green lawn, one of those white 
tragic masks frowns on a pink background above _ 


the pink-pillared portico of the garden temple, e 


the marbles inside, busts, goddesses, emperors, _ 


grave slabs, fountain fragments, feet, legs, heads, 
masks, reliefs, ranged white against blue walls. 


I believe it is impossible that the marbles — 


should stay where they are, impossible that the 


temples should be moved, say, to a Liverpool 
park. Perhaps replicas of the temples could be ~ 


built, perhaps the marbles could be rearranged 


in Liverpool, in a park, in some special pavilion. — 


There is one thing to avoid, and that ‘is dis- 
persal. These marbles should not be scattered 
here and there. That way they will lose all their 


historical force as an English collection. At 


any rate a nucleus not only of the best, but of 


the marbles which represent the late-eighteenth- 
century way of thought about Greece and Rome 
as well as the best, should be kept together; and 
with them the grave marble head of Henry 
Blundell, Epicurean and connoisseur, sometime 


Freeman of Liverpool, sometime President of — 


the Liverpool Academy of Arts. 
—North of England Home Service 
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"Inter-University Bridge ‘Quiz Ii 


es pee Mets | HAROLD _ FRANKLIN and TERENCE 


REESE 
WEST EAST 
Mr. Ferguson Mr. Millar 
2 NT 6 6 
Ee 8 4C 
=i aG 
No Bid 


Oxford, who had scored eighteen points 
against ten in the first part of the contest, 
maintained their lead, both sides scoring a 
maximum ten. It is interesting to note that 
when the above hand was actually played, in 
the British Men’s Trials, all six tables failed to 
reach this excellent club slam. West generally 


opened Two No Trumps and the final bid was _ 


Six No Trumps, luckily made by a squeeze. 

As a final test the contestants were asked 
to say in what ways the cards would have 
to lie for them to make two natural spade 
tricks in the above hand, granted adequate 


entries to both hands and a successful guess, 


where a guessing situation arose. The com- 
petitors found most of the following situations: 
Ace alone in either hand; A x with South; 
J 10 alone in either hand; single J or 10 with 
South. 

Oxford added one point to their lead and 
ran out winners by 35 to 26, another excellent 
performance by both teams. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


590 
Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
Coats and Hats 
NotTHING IS more offensive than a_ touristic 


sentimentality which does not see beyond the 
merely picturesque—when in fact the pictur- 
esqueness is tied up with a squalor that the 
sentimentalist would not for one moment dream 
of himself enduring and that the picturesque are 
themselves only too eager to escape for ever. So 
that when we consider the Scottish tinkers of ‘ It 
Happened to Me’ (March 22), we must guard 


was not even mentioned — were neglected. 

My reference to Mr. Davies’s smart over- 
coat was not purely arbitrary: it reflects, if 
tangentially, upon a television problem that is 
basic and lacks easy solution. The interviewer is 
designed essentially to be the representative of 
you and me. He is there to ask the man what 
you or I might wish to ask him. Yet, such is 
the colour of our society, the assumption of 
this role puts him into the new élite and he 
instantly becomes much richer and more 
important than the rest of us. And he dresses 
and thinks accordingly, To what extent then 
can he remain our proper representative? And, 


3 OR EEL 
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From ‘It Happened to Me’ on March 22: a tinker’s child, and (right) building the framework of a 
tinker’s house 


against bygoneish pieties. This fascinating pro- 
gramme—well conceived, well executed—showed 
a way of life that in certain respects is incredibly 
ancient. The technique of ‘house’ building, by 
stretching canvas over a framework of sticks bent 
into the form of an upturned boat, may well 
date back to the mesolithic period, Visually, the 
camp had a strange lunar quality. But one and 
all the tinkers themselves said they wanted to get 
out of it, to abandon the ways of their fore- 
fathers, and surround themselves with bricks 
and mortar: and that settles the matter, 

All the same, certain acts or leaps of the 
imagination have to be made. It was all very well 
for sympathetic Hywel Davies, in his nice neat 
overcoat, to throw up his hands in horror at the 
way the tinker children go barefoot or sleep three 
in a bed. There are advantages as well as dis- 
advantages in both those arrangements. All he 
could really mean was that he, Hywel Davies, 
would be horrified at having to live like that— 
which tells us nothing. Indignation, like beauty, 
lies in the eye of the beholder. After all, most of 
our ancestors, a mere 200 years ago, lived pre- 
cisely like that and thought none the worse for 
it of themselves or of their neighbours. The 
tinkers learn, or will learn, self-pity only from 
the eyes of others. The sadness of their condition 
in fact is relative, in context with the living 
standards of the rest of us in this over-organized 
island, not an absolute. 

That, one hastens to stress, makes it no less 
real. Yet it is a distinction that the interviewer 
should bear in mind constantly: it would save 
him from false sympathy about such things as 
washing in cold water, and allow him to con- 
centrate on the true, The social conscience was 
in fact laid on just a touch too thick; and the 
positive values of such an ‘ outsider’s life’ (in 
every sense)—particularly the wealth of ballad 
and traditional song among the tinkers, which 
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in this particular instance, how is he to dress 
and comport himself when he interviews poor 
persons? He cannot be Jack talking to Joe. He 
is, mutatis mutandis, as rich as ever squire was, 
though he has not squire’s manner or manners. 
Is he to sit in the hovel in his Savile, looking 
thoroughly out of place? Is he to dress up, or 
rather down, for the part and appear in cloth 
cap and choker? Certainly not the latter 
alternative! Yet the first is unsatisfactory. What 
we want in fact is interviewers who magically 
remain socially uncommitted; but I have not the 
least idea how we can get them. 

These questions, I must add, are intended to 
cast no sort of reflection on Mr, Davies, one of 


the gentlest of his brethren, and never less tha 
understanding. 

The problem recurred in light-hearted fori 
at Aintree on Saturday, where some of tl 
‘Tonight’ team were turned loose to leaven tk 
professional racing commentators (admirab! 
invisible); and it was amusing to see how the 
brought ‘ Tonight’s’ nervous tics with then 
‘There was for instance the morbid insistence o 
the darker side: ‘But you know, don’t yor 
that several very serious accidents have occurre 
previously? Are you not afraid that one will t 
occurring to you in five minutes?’ The jockey 
treated this line of questioning with the poli 
evasion it warranted. And then Cliff Miche 
more’s unspeakable hat, as bad as the worst < 
Fyfe Robertson’s! To place upon your thinkin 
end a chequered object apparently obtained frot 
a witches’ Xmas-party cracker does not precise! 
disguise you as a ‘racing man’; any more thai 
on comparable occasions, a spanking new outf 
of ‘country clothing’, with scythe-edge crease 
makes you look anything but a city slicker. _ 
remains to say that the camera-work and ract 
commentary on this memorable occasion wei 
beyond praise—though one wishes that all cor 
cerned had left it to others to declare that the 
were ‘ making history ’. 

“A Sort of Welcome to Spring’ (March 2: 
provided an undemandingly pleasant fiftee 
minutes’ viewing, and the verse commentar 
avoided embarrassment and was at momen 
distinctly felicitous. | 

Hivary CorRKE 


DRAMA 


Aimez-vous Brahm 


‘THERE ARE BETTER Places for television than tk 
viewing room of a Dublin hotel. Last week 
visited a dun, vaulted chamber off St. Stephe 

Green and joined the circle of resident com 
municants as the set was solemnly unlocked fe 
the evening. Lady Barnett hadn’t got more tha 
a couple of searching questions out befo 
vanishing under a persistent sizzle of zis 
zagging static. ‘Ah’, said a resigned voice fro 
the corner, ‘ they’ve switched on the electhric 
machinery again ’. 


ashes cota eee eng 


The Grand National at Aintree on March 26, which was televised for the first time. One of the B.B. 


television cameras can be seen on the scaffolding. The winner, Merryman II, is on the’ extreme ri 


i 
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ip Hinton as Anna Louise and William Hutt as 
Anatol in Parasol on March 20 
John Cura 


As it happened, I was lucky; for although the 
achinery resumed mischievous control from 
me to time, its interventions were brief and 
id nothing to stop me from forming 
efinite impressions on the two pro- 
uctions of the evening. 

Parasol (March 20), the latest addi- 
on to the occasional feature ‘ Musi- 
al Playhouse’, is, I believe, the first 
ew work to be presented in the series, 
ad its billing displayed an impressive 
st of names. Based on Schnitzler’s 
Anatol* dialogues, it was written by 
ie Caryl Brahms-Ned Sherrin partner- 
zip (authors of the television ballad 
pera, The Little Beggars): its score 
as by Malcolm Arnold, and its sets 
y Clifford Hatts. No team of that 
rength could fail to knock up a few 
its, but when these were added up 
ley made a distressingly low average. 
In her introduction to the piece Miss 
tahms writes: ‘ After West Side Story 
nd My Fair Lady we are no longer 
gntent with wine, waltzes, and colora- 
ira in the Vienna woods’. I wish she 
ad been content with them. It would 
ave been safer than her curious pro- 
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‘Don’t think it hasn’t been fun’ which gave 
him no alternative but to turn out a Rex 
Harrison patter song, or a frail echo of the 
nineteen-thirties, both completely out of keeping 
with the elegance of style which formed the 
sole justification of the show’s triviality. The 
decorative performances of Pip Hinton and 
Moira Redmond were in that style. Only one 
true acting performance was required: I had 
imagined Peter Sallis to be equal to anything, 
but he met his match in the part of Max. 

John van Druten’s Young Woodley received a 
sensitive and tactful revival in the ‘ Twentieth 
Century Theatre’ series (March 20). Stephen 
Harrison had assembled an excellent group of 
young actors for the common-room scenes, and 
Jeremy Spenser’s Woodley had the exact balance 
of self-preoccupation, shy assertiveness, and in- 
quisitive innocence; one observed the character 
in the act of growth. 

Young Woodley has been a joke for so long 
that one easily forgets how scrupulously it re- 
flects. the attitudes and speech habits of a tight, 
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until a climax in which the spirited enemies 
joined forces against dull, repressive authority. 
It was all rigged up a little too neatly, and 
much of the ‘bright juvenile dialogue adhered to 
the automatic bantering tone which passes for 
charm in commercial comedy. All the same, I 
found the piece charming: it had freshness and 
gaiety, and its vigorous skirmishes had no trace 
of gall. The author’s production was excellently 
cast, particularly in the key performance of 
Anne Castaldini as a girl embodying the felicity 
of youth, and of Sybil Thorndike representing 
with Elizabethan magnificence the persistence of 
that virtue into old age. 
IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Foreign Spirits 
ROMANTICISM .USED TO BE defined with rough 
justice as being marked by a sense of distance 
in time, space, and morality, This may 
account for English tolerance of Irish 
or Welsh poets who are haunted by 
ancient beliefs, battles, and heroines. 
But there is something wrong with this 
benevolence; it is too like the charity of 
some peoples towards the insane on the 
grounds that they are holy men. It saves 
us the trouble of considering the possi- 
bility that the fellows mean what they 
say. 

When The: Countess Cathleen by 
W. B. Yeats was first produced in the 
eighteen-nineties some of the orthodox 
considered it heretical. It was im- 
portant to the development of an Irish 
national theatre but has lately been 
classified as early Yeats, aesthetic, Cel- 
tic, bardic, and consequently neglected, 
Frederick Bradnum’s production 
(Third, March 22) was no mere read- 
ing or pious incantation. Without 
breaking the music of the verse, the 
plain meaning and genuine conflict of 
the play were allowed to come through. 


edure of first draining Schnitzler of Scene from Young Woodley on March 20, with Jeremy Spenser as Roger Though the scene is laid in undated 
is irony, and then using the innocuous Woodley, William Devlin as Mr. Simmons, the house-master, and Jane ‘old times’ and has much supernatural 


dennese residue as a basis for exercises 

1 more recent fashions. 

Anatol, trapped into marriage after surviving a 
iousand brief attachments, entrusts his fine 
lection of hunting trophies—a cupboardful of 
arasols—to his companion of the chase, the 
Ipeptic Max. Each slender handle, as it passes 
rough his fingers, reawakens the memory of 
$ former owner; a revolving parasol occupies 
we screen, Mr. Arnold’s waltz rises to a 
sscendo, and there she is demurely awaiting 
approach. The episodes fade successively 
one another-in this manner, which was 


But in this case there is nothing organic about 

e arrangement of episodes; they are a mere 
ing of amorous encounters in which sex is 

aced by a shared taste for oysters and 

lampagne. In one of them Anatol’s mistress 
ts him just as he was on the point of jilting 
in another he tries to hypnotise a girl 

disclosing her true feelings. At the end of 
William Hutt was left gripping the latest 

nento and delivering the couplet : 

Always 4 parasol, left there for Anatol: 

nly a parasol, left of his love, 

determination to find a new inflexion 


rnold’s score was ‘ushly orchestrated 
had passages of melodic opulence when it 
free of the text, But the libretto was a 
Aposition on the composer, containing as 
3 with such give-away titles as ‘A 

1 would be lost without a man’ and 


Wenham as his wife Laura 


closed community. Van Druten does not, in fact, 
pit the boys against the master. All, Woodley 
and the wife included, are victims of ‘ the grey 
disease’. One of the most telling moments in 
the production was the father’s statement that 
close contact with his son ‘ would be agony for 
both of us’, an admission followed by Woodley’s 
entry, whereupon both of 
them assumed identical pos- 
tures, hands in _ pockets, 
avoiding each other’s eyes. 
Not thus did the genera- 
tions confront each other in 
A Matter of Age (March 26), 
Rex Tucker’s progressively 
co-educational counterblast 
to Woodley’s world: its 
most caddish members would 
have turned pale at the spec- 
tacle of Mr. Tucker’s tow- 
headed gang daubing an 
ancestral statue with yellow 
paint and telling its aged 
owner to drop dead in the 
presence of a headmaster 
addressed by one and all as 
‘James’. The mainspring of 
the play was in the clash be- 
tween the principles of the 
free school and those of the 


intervention, it is as much about famine 

as about salvation, and the statement of 
hunger is no poetical abstraction. ‘The demons 
who tempt starving peasants with the offer of 
money for their souls are reported to take fan- 
tastic forms, but are much nastier in their 
appearance as plausible merchants. Their general 
‘correctness’ is to be believed—‘ We know the 
evils of mere charity’—and in argument. is 


neighbouring feudal chate- Sybil Thorndike as Sara Champline and (left) Anne Castaldini as Nicky 
laine, open war prevailing Benison in A Matter of Age on March 26 


- 


- 
a 


~ 


a 


apparently stronger than that of Counte 


_ Cathleen, their adversary: aes 
A learned theologian has laid down 
That starving men may take what’s necessary, 
And yet be sinless. 
_ Kathleen Michael played the saintly Countess 
_ with likable simplicity and warmth. She was_ 
given additional stature and humanity by. ex- 


cellent performances from the poetic Aleel 


- 


a 


may > 


- (Jack MacGowran) and Oona (Mary O’Farrell). 


The final engagement of angels and devils in> 
a storm was an extremely difficult composite 
of words, music, and effects controlled with 
tact. 

_ The court of Llywelyn the Great in the 
thirteenth century is, in all conscience, distant 
_ enough for romance. The happenings of Siwan- 
~(Home, March 21) were equally exotic. A 
_ French-bred princess, married in statecraft as a 


child, recklessly takes a lover and is caught with, 


him. The lover is hanged like a common felon 
and the princess secluded for a year by a hus- 
band who has hidden his adoration of her. And 
yet the virtues of this play are classic virtues. 
Action rises clearly and inevitably from charac- 
ter. A complex narrative is carried without 


' apparent strain by dialogue between the’ three 
- central figures and an attendant lady who also 
serves as Messenger. 


The language has formal dignity through- 
out without being stilted, and can move from 
formal rhetoric, even metaphysical conceit, to 
the comedy of common sense. The minds of thé 


_ persons of the drama are not in costume. Refer- 
ences to Tristan, the conventions of courtly 


love, and to Francis of Assisi were dramatically 
fitting, which makes me careless of their his- 
torical truth. 

This remarkable play, written in. Welsh by 


- Saunders Lewis, was translated, adapted, and 


produced by Emyr Humphreys. It has been tele- 
vised and could, I believe, be satisfactory in the 
theatre, but it struck me as exceptionally right 
for radio. As the royal Siwan, Sian Phillips 
managed to sound passionate, desirable, and 
very intelligent—a set of qualities rarely required 
simultaneously from an actress. Peter O’Toole 
was dashing as the noble lover, and Clifford 
‘Evans crossed awkward bridges very well from 
yain tyrant to hurt worshipper and finally to 


_ husband happy in his wife’s mockery. As confi- 
dante and chorus, Doria Noar kept her place’ 


and forgot herself nicely. 

More trouble on the Welsh border broke out 
in Country Dance (Home, March 23), This story 
of jealousy and murder among the peasantry in 
1850 was tragic only in the Sunday-newspaper 
sense of the word. Ann Goodman, half-English 
and half-Welsh, begins by loving an English 
shepherd. But when her father’ s master, Evan 
ap Evans, calls her dear names in Welsh the 


_ Englishman turns fighting jealous and finally. 


one of them does her in. 

I suppose I ought to have minded, but the 
international ill-will was boring. The comfort 
to be found in pastoral realism about sheep 
scab, Mrs. Powys knitting stockings in the 
dark to save candles, and the dripping wet black 
cloth that covered Mother’s coffin, was not 


_ enough. 


Pilgrim on the Island (Home, March 26) was 
set in East Berlin and dealt with the intervention 
of an urbane but ruthless, Western agent in a 
Communist conspiracy-cum-purge. It rattled 
along pleasantly enough and included some good 
remarks. But the double-motives, double-names, 


and double-think of those present were too much. 


for a Saturday night. 
The first two instalments of Around the 


- World in Eighty Days (Home, Sundays), adapted 


by Lance Sieveking and produced by Norman 


_ Wright, have been delightful. Feel superior about 
serials some other time. This one is good. 
fis FREDERICK Laws 


‘THE FEATURE PROGRAMME is the form 
_of statement that broadcasting has 
‘evolved for itself. It is pure radio’. This 
observation comes from Mr. Laurence Gilliam’s 
book, BBC Features; and it makes, with author- 
ity, a point that I have seen very clearly during 


the last few months. Broadcast talks and plays 


may have known different methods of publica-. 

tion; but the broadcast feature owes no alle- 

giance to other media. It is an art of its own, 
and fact and imagination are equally its 

province. It can give us a deft political report, 

an authentic composite portrait, or a brilliantly 

imaginative impression like ‘The Death of a 

Wombat’ (Home, March 23). 

This feature, which came from Australia, was 
indeed pure radio. Critics, as a race, are not 
given to superlatives, and I am chary of using 
them myself; but I still think that this was 
one of the most vivid and most touching word- 
pictures that I have heard for a long time, The , 
music, by George English, was apt and expres- 
sive, and it enhanced a script that was not only 
detailed documentary, but remarkably visual and, 
at times, quite lyrical. We heard the breakers 
rushing, like a horde of angry rats, towards the - 
beaches; we heard the distant rumble of massed 
kangaroos in flight. And we saw it all: dawn 
rising over the Australian bush; the wombat 
sleeping peacefully in his hole, then waking, and 
lurching slowly on, with waddle and crump, 
through the bush. We saw the spreading puddle 
of fire, the terror of the animals, the koalas fall- 
ing, scorched, from the trees, the kangaroos rac- 
ing wildly against the blaze, and, finally, the 
wombat himself, friendly, pacific, innocent, with 
little scrub fires burning in his fur, seeking his 
cool nirvana in the river. Mr. Ivan Smith made 
his wombat endearing and strangely individual; 
he recalled both a Winnie-the-Pooh sort of bon- 
homie and an animal tragedy, and he gave a 
fine impression of what Kenneth Grahame’s Rat 
would have called the Wild Wood. I am not 
surprised that The Death of a Wombat was-a 
prize-winning script: it sets a standard for 
imaginative feature-writing. 

To turn from this to the latest feature in the 
‘With Courage’ series was to turn from the 
inspired to-the merely competent. The story of 
Richard Hillary (Home, March 24) was strangely 
and disappointingly flat. A recorded interview - 
was included in the programme, and I was ‘far 
more touched by the sound of Hillary’s voice 
than by all the combined operations of Messrs. 
Burgess, Murray, and Hobbs. There was too 
strong a likeness between this programme and 
‘I Burned My Fingers’, the bomber-pilot epic I 
reviewed a few weeks ago. Aeroplane engines, 
intercoms, bombs, alerts and all-clears, dramatic 
monologues and curt commands: we had all the 
familiar bag of tricks again. I have no wish to 


be cynical about stories of heroism, but last-war 


features do become somewhat repetitive. Could 
we find more variety if we went A back 
into history? 

‘Mr. Douglas. Cleverdon took us way back 


eae (Third Programme, March 26) he gave 


s ‘The Book of the Dead’. The Book is the 
eat religious ‘work of the Ancient Egyptians: 
a mass of hymns and litanies and rubrics which 
enable the dead to journey to the lands of the’ 
blessed. Saturday’s programme was based, more - 
precisely, on the Papyrus of Ani in the British 
Museum, and we followed Ani, the dead scribe, ~ 


in his victorious struggles with the crocodile 


fiend and the serpent, on his journey across the 
celestial sea, on his sort of Pilgrim’s Progress to 
Osiris. I have a deep respect for Mr. Cleverdon, 
but I find this ritual a bit too British Museum 
for me. 

For this week’s footnote I turned to a ‘Do It 


iS 


~ ay he 
pire Radio" es 


living in a world of crystal-sets and 2L0. I 4 
‘March 23): 


_ wondering if he was really worth half an hou 


‘while the song-birds are left to deal with Berl ic 


prevent the mixture from jelling properly. 


of the real theatre, but it distorts the origina 


even when the orchestral playing is as lackin 


- ducer cannot feel that Berlioz’s music conv ys 


an ornithological obbligato then one -wond 
why he is Producing the opera at all. = 


was taken by the young South African con tra 
‘testing tessitura (up to B flat, is it?), but I o¢ 


have more of a mezzo quality in 


‘hear once more on 


ne). f 
cae I think it is Pee ee experim 
and enthusiasms: to give the freedom of thi 
to the radio and recording amateurs. After al 
if it hadn’t been for them we should. still 1 


heard a mildly interesting talk by Roger Fisk 
on neo-classicism in music (Network Thre 
March 22); and ‘ A-Merchant Seaman’ (Horm 
the impressions of a Liverpo 
bosun after forty years at sea. Mr. Roberts s: 
some useful things in conversation, and spo 
with refreshing directness, though he left m 


listening time. Finally, I eavesdropped | 
Schools Broadcasting (Hiome, March 22) to . 
a neat little feature on the wren. High mz 
this time, for teacher, who managed to stuf 
several volumes of information into a very smal 
satchel, ae ‘. 
-  JoaNNA RICHARDSON | 
MUSIC! > 2 ee 
- Song-birds and Bird-son 
I suspECT THAT Beatrice and Benedich 
(Third, March 20) may have beet 
a bit of a disappointment for tho SE 
Berliozians who, like myself, had had: thei 
appetites whetted by accounts of the recent pi r0- 
1 
j 


duction at London University. In theory th 
work’s greatest drawback on the stage, the mix 
ture of singing with spoken dialogue (some 
it Shakespeare’s), should vanish in a radio pe 
formance. No longer do we “have to listen 
singers who find spoken words embarrassi 
enough at the best of times, tangling — 
Jacobean. repartee. The load can be shared, 


the mangled remains of Shakespeare can be fui 
to actors who know how to use it. 

As.a matter of fact Geoffrey Dunn, the pr <0) 
ducer, had succeeded in matching speaking am 
singing voices rather well, so that the illu 
of listening to real singer-actors actually wo 
Yet the intimacy that radio traditionally impos 
both on plays and on operas seemed to m« 


have come to accept as a matter of course 
close balance of the voices, so different from 
conception considerably. For one thing, q 
course, it spoils the balance betwen voices ; 
orchestra, and with Berlioz this is no small lo 


in the real Berliozian fire as it was on 
occasion. But more seriously it tends to impo as 
on both actors and singers too intimate, 
naturalistic a style. And on producers. 
Dunn gave us the reductio ad absurdum of tk 
deliberately ‘ non-operatic ’ 
inflicted on the exquisite final duet of Act 
obbligato of all too realistic bird-song. Ifa 


a 


the enchantment of twilight without benefit 


The singing was pleasing, when one make 
allowance for the fact that Berlioz’s charact 
tic phrasing almost inevitably disappears i in trans 
lation. The most difficult role, that of Beatrice 


Sybil Michelow. She coped well with its rathe 
not help. wondering whether Berlioz did 
voice, like that of Teresa Berganza, for 


Miss Michelow has a wide range, but the 
is still that of a contralto, as we \ 
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- evangelical leanings. 


, ee Seeceicd at the last moment ‘fae Hien’ ¥ 
_ Watts in Bliss’s Pastoral and Beethoven’s ‘Choral 
~ Symphony. This would have been a fairly dismal 


occasion but for the singing of the solo quartet 


and of the B.B.C. Choral Society and Chorus. 


Only a fortnight ago I was having to complain 


of the B.B.C. Chorus’s soggy tone, but there was. 
nothing soggy about it on this occasion. Perhaps 


it is impossible to combine the virtues of a good 
large-scale choir for oratorios and works of this 
kind with those that the Renaissance composers 
call for; certainly firmness of tone and clarity of 
line do not seem to go together in this case. 

The international tribute to Chopin, with 
recitals from Warsaw, Vienna, Paris, 
London (Home, March 22) must have seemed 
like a good idea when it was first mooted, even 
though a single Chinese or American pianist 
might have been able to make a more musically 
adequate contribution to the birthday celebra- 
tions. But since the emphasis was to be on senti- 


so great that he can be 
moulded by succeeding ages, each in its own 
image, and yet retain much of his essence. 
Obscure and learned to his contemporaries, he 
has become in our own time all things to all 
musicians. For neo-classicists the mechanical 
procedures he took over from Vivaldi have 
become the basis of a new mechanism without 
the charm of smooth running so essential to 
machinery; the advocates of a purely abstract art 
can revel, according to their fashion, in the Art 
of Fugue and the Musical Offering, while the 


- composer of the Passions is made into a kind of 


archetypal Anglican—an intellectual bishop with 
Certainly most perform- 
ances of the Passions conform to this pattern, 
being pervaded by a pious decorum surely far 
from Bach’s intentions. 

The St. John Passion, as is often remarked, 
is more dramatic’ and less reflective than its suc- 


cessor, concerned with the events narrated rather 


; than with their effect. 


At the same time Bach 


7 imposes on the drama a formal pattern not easy 


it was perhaps over-hasty of Schweitzer to argue 
- that Bach merely wished to save time. 


” 


to grasp. For example, the repetition of certain 
choruses is not dramatic—it is musical, though 


teis: 
however, difficult to reject Schweitzer’s comment 
that the identity of ‘ Sei gegriisset, lieber Fuden- 
konig’, and ‘ Schreibe nicht; der Fudenkonig ’, is 
due to a resemblance in the texts. 

It has been maintained, notably by Friedrich 
Smend, that these repetitions form part of an 
architectural scheme; he contends that the 
central part of the work begins in No. 26 at the 
words Da ging Pilatus and ends in No. 53, 
Die Kriegsknechte aber. If we accept this, the 
choruses form a group admittedly very striking. 
The choral numbers are 29, 34, 36, 38, 42, 
44, 46 and 50, of which 29 = 46, 34 = 50, 
36 = 44, 38 = 42. It will be seen that this 
scheme is symmetrical about the chorale Durch 
dein Gefdngnis (No. 40). Bach’s use of a semi- 


_ quaver figure, not always in the same form, to 


accompany the crowd choruses is further evi- 
dence of his desire to give the work some 
purely musical unity. In any case, it is hard to 
believe that he was content to string together 
an unrelated sequence of recitatives, arias, 
and choruses with no underlying plan, though 


and 


BACH, LIKE SHAKESPEARE, is | 


sion? 


ment and. tosenintien 
possible to do a more effective j 


radio ‘hook-up’ of this kind has been effected 
there are technical reasons for not unhooking it 
to allow simultaneous announcements to be made 
in different languages. If this is so, there would 
seem to be a strong argument for pre-recording 
each of the recitals on tape and letting the in- 
dividual broadcasting stations link them as-they 


think best. Interspersing the recitals with frag- 


ments from Chopin’s correspondence or from 


_accounts of his playing is a perfectly valid means 
of bringing the music home to people who > 


might otherwise listen to it with only half an 
ear, but once again the necessity of hearing each 


fragment in four languages (of which many - 


people must have understood three) robbed them 
of all their impact. We might well have been 
spared, too, the final ceremony from Warsaw; 


Bach and the St. John Paseon sa 


By BASEE. LAM > 


The Passion will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 8.0 p.m. on Monday, April 4 


his metheds are sometimes difficult to grasp. 

What is the key-system of the St. John Pas- 
The original opening chorus was in E 
flat (O Mensch bewein, used later to end the 
first part of the St. Matthew Passion) and the 
end is in C minor, but when the choruses 
mentioned above are repeated they are trans- 
posed, except for Nos. 34 and 50, usually by a 
fifth, but in two cases by a semitone and -these 
are the central pair of Smend’s proposed scheme. 
No. 36 in G minor is repeated in F sharp minor 
as No. 44; No. 38 in F reappears in E as No. 42. 
Another puzzle is the identity of the first vocal 
phrase of No. 11, Von der Strikken, with the 
beginning of No. 58, Es ist vollbracht. 

In such matters Bach is remote from us, as in 
his seemingly ready acceptance of texts which 
attain the limit of tastelessness. Admittedly he 


had no choice owing to the backwardness of « 


German literature in his day—and later for that 
matter. Unhappy the nation that must boast of 
a Klopstock! But it remains astonishing that a 
master who could set the Bible with such power 
and majesty should have found no less inspira- 
tion in Brockes and Picander. Such is the 
truth, however, and we must strive to see Bach 
as a member of a society. earnest and vigorous 
but without grace or amenity, primitive in 
humour doubtless and unyieldingly heavy in 
recreation. It is surely useless to seek much 
congruence between this outward person and 
the master of every element in music, but such 
as there is will reveal itself in the Passions 
rather than in, say, the B minor Mass; the 
former are deeply rooted in the life of a North 
German community. 

With such considerations in mind we ask 
what kind of work the St. John Passion is and 


decide that it is expressionistic—almost violent in - 


mourning and grief, relentless in depicting the 


mass emotions of cruelty, fanaticism and hatred. _ 


After all, the Bach family had a tradition going 
back well beyond the Thirty Years War. Com- 
pare Bach’s setting with the 
Jomelli, which is full of a refined pathos worthy 


of Mendelssohn; the tragedy acquires a merciful 
softening much as in the Passion music of J. H. 
_Graun, so much in favour after Bach’s death. 


For Bach no such mitigation is possible, After 


Peter’s denial, the aria Ach, mein Sinn should ~ 
. forerunner of a rat masterpiece. pew 


convey the utmost vehemence of feeling, as 


< SAT ey 


round of multilingual anouncements was. really 
na frightful waste of time. I suppose that once a 


ingenuity, of the harpsichord, Subic 


_ the action. 
Passione of | 


f : y IDs. 
sate eing thee none. of them is Heche at 
best. There were notable items: Lidia Gryc 
Nocturne, Friedrich: Gulda’s two Studies, 
Colin Horsley’ s final Polonaise were worth 
ing for, but for the most part these were pé 
formances that submerged all too easily beneé 
the surrounding solemnity. The one mome 
that sticks in the mind was clearly unrehears¢ 
After Alvar Lidell had finished reading t 
admirable sentiments of the President of f 
Polish Guild of Writers there was a pause; thr 
came the Warsaw time-signal, the openit 


phrase of the A flat Polonaise played on wh 
‘sounded like a very elderly gramophone, and 
perky Polish voice saying ‘ Hullo, London! 
More spontaneity of that kind might have help 
the rest of this over-pious commemoration. — 

JEREMY NOBLE 


; 


Schweitzer justly observed many years ago: ‘\ 
seem to see a man rushing hither and thith 
in despair... The chorus Ware dieser nicht | 
Ubeltater is developed at length and_ shoul 
sound as exciting as Verdi if properly perform 
Even the lyrical aria Zerfliesse mein Herzew 
Fluten der Zahren makes a theme out of a 
no means unrealistic sob, and its text is abo 
as reticent as Crashaw or Bernini; in terms 
another period Bach is surely nearer to Mich 
angelo than to Raphael. | : 

Most modern performances of the Passi¢ 
aiming at authenticity have missed the m 
through neglect of this essential fact. It is v: 
to restore musicological exactness, even whéi 
this is possible, while refusing to admit 
inner sense of Baroque art. The first Bach # 
vival, begun in the shadow of Goethe (ho 
ever little he really understood music), ¥ 
coloured by the diluted sentimental piety of 
nineteenth century which makes Schubé 
church music for the most part insuffera 
Ever since, we have felt the effect of © 
beginning. Matters for reform include precios ; 
in the singing of chorales, the use, with elegi 


the treatment of the Evangelist’s part, 2 
general the shedding of a dim religious ial hi 
Bach’s account of the terrible happenings wi 
which he is concerned. A relentless seve 
marks the St. John Passion, in spite of s 
moments of relief as Betrachte meine Seel a 
Mein teurer Heiland. It must have t 
intensify this mood that Bach substitut 
harsh opening chorus for the wonderfu 
Mensch bewein, a change not defensibla 
musical grounds. 

The recitatives, assigned throughout t 
organ with the rest of the continuo, are 
expressive and more rapid than those = 
St. Matthew Passion, where the entry ¢ 
strings for the words of Jesus. ia to he 1 


Although the St. Matthew Pasion is g a 
had it never been written the earlier work ' 

be the supreme example of its kind @ 
inadequacy in Bach’s treatment would k na’ 
suggested. Monuments of art exist in 
selves and we must accept the St. Fc 
for its dramatic and emotional truth, 
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ike 2 Bebee Naeice by mmieings 1 oz. 
ee ns of plain flour. 


milk gradually. Bring the sauce 

n add the cooked, minced veal, 
a Gare ‘salt, and pepper—stirring all 

ime. Wika they are all thoroughly blended, 

id the mixture on to a flat plate and allow 

come quite cold. ~ 

vide the mixture into six portions and 


ld into oval and round croquettes on a 
ly floured board. Now brush the croquettes 
beaten egg and toss in the breadcrumbs. 


in deep. “a for 34-1 minute on each side, 
a golden-brown colour. Drain on absorbent 
r and keep hot. 

Sma the piquant sauce you will need: 

‘ 2 oz. of unsalted butter, or oil 

8 medium-sized mushrooms 

1 medium-sized onion 

* 1 pimento 

: i gill of sweet vermouth 

*: pint of véal stock (or water) 

4 tablespoons of double cream 

v4 4 teaspoon of basil 


% teaspoon of celery salt. 
a pinch of cayenne pepper 
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Heat the fat in a frying pan and add the 


finely chopped mushrooms, onion, and pimento, 
stirring the while. Cook about-2 minutes. Pour. 


in the sweet vermouth and allow to boil gently 
for 2 minutes, add the stock and the cream and 
continue cooking for a further 2 minutes. Lastly, 
add the basil, cayenne pepper, and celery salt. 
Place the croquettes on a heated dish and 
round each lay a ring of duchess potatoes, then 
another ring on top of it, Into the potato rings 
pour the piquant sauce. 
ZENA SKINNER 
— Television Cookery Club’ 


Five-minute Pudding 


The ingredients for three or four people are: 
3 pint of fruit purée 
+ pint of cream 
~ £ oz. of gelatine 
$ gill of fruit juice 

Dissolve the gelatine in the fruit juice. Whip 
the cream to a firm consistency and add to the 
fruit purée. When the gelatine and fruit juice 
are cool, slowly add them to the fruit purée and 
cream, stirring all the time. Pour into individual 
dishes. When set, top with a little whipped 
cream and blanched, roasted almonds. 

To blanch the almonds, put them into a 
basin, pour boiling water over them, and leave 
to cool. The skins will then slip off easily. 

- ZENA SKINNER 
— Television Cookery Club’ 


A Danish Recipe 


Here isa simple way in which cod and haddock 
fillets are cooked in Denmark. Rub the fish with 
salt and a little paprika, then cut up two or three 
ashers of bacon in small pieces (one of the 


By Babs 


a Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
:- value 30s., 21s,, and 12s. 6d., respectively 


date: first post on Thursday, April 7. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 
words the Editor’s decision is final 


In order to save space, all vowels are to be omitted from 
the answers. The vowels are supplied, in their correct 
order, at the end of each clue, together with the number 
of letters in the complete word or phrase, Chambers’s 
Dictionary (mid-century version) contains all the answers 
except two place-mames, one real and one fictitious. Two 
of the answers include an apostrophe s (as in Chambers’s). 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Destined for the cabinet, although there Be the makings 
of a réal cad about the man (a a a e, 10) A trio entered 
and found their places again (e o ie a es. “12). 13. If it’s 
all over, as Shakespeare might say; “it’s all over’ my 
foot! (@ i-a, 9), 14. It sounds as if the carnivore is fed 
up; certainly it keeps an open mouth (0 ec © a, 10). 15. If 
you want a place: to try out firearms, you must puta quiet 
cover to the building (0 0 o u e, 5S—S5). 16. Egyptian 
swimmer, aga of a goddess (o y y u, 11), 17. Shy 
Latin Romeo, I , of Jerusalem Gie oo yi a, 14), 18. One 
of Solomon’s three hundred? ( uie, 9). 19. Jodhpurs, 
for example (i i e e e, 6—8). 21. Sounds like an aurochs 
without a tail (a uo u, 7). 22. It’s bad here in Paris, 
lousy in a ways—in a spiteful way (a iio 2 y, 11). 24. A 
M5 of any may do him a bit of good (a e o ¢, 11). 
Inflared. version of mute panic (¢ u a i, 9). 29. English 
berber (o 0 e, 10). 36. Potter’s village looks like a 
Pigsty (0 o >» 10). $2. Like son, like father, so to name it 
feo yy, 35. Tradesmen’s entrance ? .@ ero 0, 4—4). 
36. Old jibes bes now have a conscious air (i i i, 10). 37. The 
pacers oka dignity; it sticks out a mile (ue y, 8). 
ae: ¥ much wood would a woodpecker peck? ’ Having 
the sort of beak he has, there’s the answer (0 i oa, 11). 
41. ’'m. —_ fog; this joker might be anything (ii i, 9). 
42, The sucker (o y a, 6—3). 43. This sort of 
sashes 
ut loud, 


S a mere skeleton (0 ¢ 0 u, 7). 44, For crying 
stick aa fou i, 10). 45, Plaster of 


‘s Sr rhe? outate 


cheaper cuts =. do) and put them in a fire- 
proof dish, laying the fillets on top of the bacon. 
Place more bacon over the fish and add plenty 
of paprika. Dab liberally with butter and bake in 
a moderate oven for about 40 minutes, basting 


~ frequently. Serve with a mushroom cream sauce. 


ANNE WILD 
— Shopping List’ (Home Service) 


Mary Norwak says of her collection of family 
recipes for tea-time—The Five O’Clock Cookbook 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.)—that it ‘has been approved by a 
family who sets store by a “ good spready tea’ 
meals of sandwiches and toast, of biscuits and buns, 
of cakes and pies, of something hot straight from 
the oven’; and to.such a family it can certainly be 
recommended. 


Notes on Contributors 


T. Lupton (page 563): Lecturer in Socio- 
‘logy, Manchester University 

Hucu LuNGHI (page 565): assistant, Central 
Research Unit, European Services, B.B.C.; 
has lived and worked in Moscow for 
several years 

A. L. DiaMonp (page 57/): Lecturer in Law, 
London School of Economics, London 
University 

R. M. OGILVIE (page 575): :Lecturer in 
Classics, Oxford University; Tutor in 
Classics and Fellow of Balliol College 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON (page 588): author of 
Henry Moore, Samuel Palmer, The Harp 
of Aeolus, -The Painted Caves, Art 
Treasures of the British Museum, etc. 

Bast. LaM (page 594): assistant, Music 
Department, B.B.C., 1938-40 and 1946-49 


DOWN 


1. She’s like a Covent Garden porter, but more sta'uesque 
(a 2 0, 8). 2. Outside-left, invisible when present (u a e, 
S—3). 3. It’s not. so much what you do as the way you 
do it that’s wrong G@ ¢€ a a e, 31). 4. Clear skies are 
presumably of no interest to him (e 0 0 i, Il). 5. Audience 
on the way out (i e y, 9). 6. Exert true correction, and 
you'll get weaving again (e e u, ¢, 9). 7%. Interior work 
calls for economy (e e€ e, 12). 8. Here we have charm too 
rich to appear in its true colours fo 0 o a i, 14). 9, Ivs 
cruel of the fiddler (€ o i a, 8). 10. An abandoned devotee 
of the weed (0 a a a i @ 13). 11. Lewis, Harris and Co., 

cloth exporters (o u-e ¢€ ie, 5, 8). 12. Cacoethes scribendi? 
No, a much more serious disease than that (a i o, 8). 
20. Equine biped (a. a, 7, 3). 22.. Having a couple of 
typical suckers (a 10 0 u, 12). 23. Constitutional slackness 
shown in sending Saul (a uie, 11). 24. The Doric idiom! 
(o i i, 10). 25. Hollyhock and hibiscus (0 © & 05 911}. 
27. Hesitation- in a spinster-—has her suspicions, of course 
Goo u, 9). 28, Phe toady! He's looking for patrons, 
probably (a e, 7). 3%. Painfully nervous? (e u a i, 9): 
33. Cheering the work of Disney (a i a i, 9). .34. Guaran- 
tors are safer in disorganised sin Gu é, 8). 389. Where 
you might find a good man and true? Wrong! (i u y, 6). 
40. It’s money you're after, Rosey creature (i 0, 5), 


Solution of No. 1,555 


1st prize: O. P. Fitzgerald-Finch nage ae 2nd 
prize: L. E, Eyres (Bath); 3rd prize: F. G. M. 
Wheeler (Thetford). : 


a ‘Study at Home 
for a DEGREE) 


a aa x No matter what your position or prospects 
o a University Degree is a good thing to have. 


ie 


>} You can obtain a London University Degree 
ee withoutattending the Uniy ersity: itisnecessary 
-% ~ only to pass three examinations (in some cases. ; 
_ two). You can read for these in your leisure 
he > 


hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
‘ status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept, FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


“Don’t Keep on Alone Too Long ”’. This sound advice es ectghe many 
into touch with the LSJ—the School with the proudest record of success 
throughout the world. So many potential writers—those who are really 
keen—waste their energies and enthusiasm by writing without an expert 
to put them right. cy 


Intelligent people have found that expert oitadhal coaching by correspon- 
dence with the LSJ has developed their natural latent talent for writing. 
Their minds have kept alive and their incomes have mounted with the years 
from selling their articles or stories to the many hundreds of Papers anxious 
to buy DROLCEMETIAIY written MSS. from outside sources, 


At the LSJ you 4re coached individually. You can begin earning quite - 
early in your Course and you will also Bcunite an asset of inestimable value 
—a mind that does not vegetate, 


Wherever you live you can study eh the LSJ—Stories, Artiples, Poetry, 
Radio, TV Plays, Literature, History. Write now to the School for free 
advice and book. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM {L) 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, w.1. hoe GRO 8250 


Write for 
Profit | 


If you want to add to your income— 
wherever you live—by article and story 
writing, send today for a free copy of 
“How to succeed as a Writer.” \ 

This interesting booklet shows that you_]. 
can learn by post how to write, what. to 
write about and HOW TO SELL YOUR 
WORK at the best prices. Over 1,750 editors | 
have bought contributions from R.I. pupils. 


Earning While Learning 


| Striking Successes | 


Write now to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. LJ/32L), Palace Gate, London, W.8, 
for the free booklet. It contains striking 
reports of success by students, many of 
Send for whom have earned large 
FREE BOOKLET sums during tuition. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


GENERAL. -CERTIFICATE ¢ 


EDUCATION | 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and and all other | 


UNIVERSITY OF LOND( 


Entrance requirements, and Det E 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL. B. BD. Bl 


Bar (Pts. | & il), and other ex 
Private Study Courses given in Lange 
Science Subjects, Spaeleay Economic 


The College, founded 1887, an. Educ 
| Trust, with a staff of. City qualified 
Reasonable fees; instalments. @ PROSPECT 
free from the Registrar, 56 Burlington Hous 


CAMBRIDGE © 


ide Bear sete 
is far and away the easiest of all 


| shorthands to learn, to write and to 


read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 


-Speedhand enables every word in 


the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write -to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L.66) Hills Road, Cambridge 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course | 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient méans of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 


peace 2 te! B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 

ernal London University Degrees; for Civil 000 

Service, Local Government and commercial ORE than 40, British | 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- visited Yugoslavia last veal 


countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc., 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
‘courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library, Mouse fees, 
‘payable by instalments, 
Write today for prospectus, ean FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 
ST. ALBANS ; 


enjoyed a wide variety of holid da 
along the well-known Dalmatian C04 
(Dubrovnik, Opatija, Crikvenica ete. Ja 
at inland resorts (Lake Bled etc). 

You can travel by chartered aircraft, a 
regular airline flights or special @ 
regular trains from Great Britain. 
Boat connection from Venice (c 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


ha. = | 77 
“Which? 
| reports. factually and 


impartially on the goods 
| you may want to buy. 


“Which?” 
published monthly by 


is the 
_ | Consumers’ Association’ — 
and is available on Snnual sub- 
scription only £1 to Box M, 333 


| High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


ou i rehaase a 
\Weveine PPELL 


‘ YOU 
CHOOSE 


BEST 


™ . Write for catalogue and ites payment scheme. 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
Ba S, 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


THE | 


EUROPEAN MOTOR 
PULLMAN TOURS 


Accommodation at world-renowned hotels, 
more time for relaxation, sightseeing, 
shopping and individual activities. For the 
discriminating traveller, these luxury 
Pullman Tours offer COMFORT, LEISURE 
and LUXURY WITHOUT EXTRAVAGANCE. 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TO SUCCESS & SECURITY 
Essential to success in any walk of life! 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
**NO PASS—NO FEE”’ terms.” You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, ~ 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjects 
' gives everyone the chance to get tas 
valuable certificate. 
SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 
Full details of how you can obtain the 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. 
Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. 


“NO PASS—NO FEE” _ 
we School of Careers 


——————]] GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATION 
Government of Hong Kong OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


VACANCY: NEWSREEL 
_ WRITER-COMMENTATOR 


CENTRAL AFRICAN FILM UNIT: 
MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


;many, Holland, Haly, Spain, Scandinavia 
and Switzerland 21 to 34 days from 120 
to 220 guineas : 


Write TODAY for Brochure ECI 


SPENCER MOTORWAYS LIMITED 
‘Princes House, 190, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. ‘Phone: REGent 0301/2 Or Your 
‘Travel Agent ; 


Principal Information Officer 
London Office 


Candidates must have extensive know- 
ledge of Hong Kong, good practical 
experience of public relations work 
and personal contacts with press, radio 
and television in U.K. 

Age: 25—35. 

Duties: To develop public ealalisad 
activities of London Office and prepare 
information material for U.K. con- 
sumption. 

Terms of Appointment : On contract for 
three years with gratuity on satis- 
factory completion. Salary: £1,730— 
£1,950 p.a. Free air passages for short 
visit to Hong Kong on appointment. 

Apply to Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, S.W.1. State full 
name, age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, quoting BCD 149/51]09/KS. 


newsreel shooting, in co-operation with 


Spotlight.” 


whether for cinema or 


considered a 


commentaries 
television is 
qualification. 


The successful applicant will be stationed 


to the permanent staff on the salary scale 
£1,522.10 x £52.10—£1,890 p.a. 


from the Secretary 
| 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 4 
Closing date 11 April, 1960. . 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, and published by the British iroadensting Corporation at é a ; 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 33 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1—March 
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Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 


Duties will include the co-ordination of 
the Regional Film Officers, and the writing | 


e and speaking of commentaries for the 
Unit's fortnightly news magazine “Federal | 


Experience in writing aes speaking film | 


mecessary > 
in Salisbury and the appointment will be | 


Application forms, and further details. 
(R), Rhodesia House, 


mencing April) _ eis the Dalm 
Coast. 

Various organised coach tours “inland 2 
i the coast. F 


Holidays in 


YUGOSLAVI! 


3 


Illustrated ketene and ab eeeae: iti 
available from your’, Travel. Agents or fre 


YUGOSLAV NATION 
; TOURIST OFFICE 


' (Dept. Q, 143 Ragan Street 
: ~ London, W.1 ; 
Tel: REGent 5243 4 


STORIES WANTED 


| 
4 


Unsuitable stories are returned with 
rejection. Address your MS, to D: 


WE TEACH O 
FICTION-WRITI 


Criticisms and Courses for the discer 
specialists. For 20 yearswehave been rec 
testimonials from full- and part-time a 
professors, doctors, high-ranking offi 
officials—all types. Many of the 

read are ex-students. Our unique s' 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensu: 
‘maximum efforts on your behalf, Fé 
returned if unearned. 
The Professional Touch is F 


of 
WRITING 


FICTION | 
Fleet St 


s Chronicle House 


